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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Scare word 

Honestly, when I saw ‘Labour Party 
Marxists’ outside the conference hall 
in Brighton I felt like crying. 

I am a Labour Party member and a 
Jeremy Corbyn supporter who voted 
for him. But if you persist in your 
adolescent ego-trips none of what 
Jeremy is campaigning for will ever 
see the light of day. It’s a simple as that. 

I don’t know what you mean by 
‘Marxist’ - are you talking about 
Marx’s challenge to Hegelian idealism 
or the later historical materialist phase? 
Certainly, listening to one of you on the 
radio, it was clear that he didn’t know 
either. 

It’s easy to build a psychological 
identity base on opposition - which 
is what you have done, but do you 
want changed The word ‘Marxist’ has 
negative connotations for millions of 
people, who don’t understand it. If you 
don’t go away, if you continue to give 
photo-opportunities to the Daily Mail, 
if you persist in attempting to attach 
yourself to a movement which has 
never been nor will ever be a Marxist 
one, you will ruin everything that has 
been achieved this summer. 

Are you in this for your own ego 
or do you really want to see a fairer 
society? That’s the question you have 
to ask yourself now. The rightwing 
press will use the word ‘Marxist’ to 
scare millions of potential voters - and 
it will work. 

We have the chance to initiate 
something really special here that will 
affect countless people’s lives in the real 
world. Please, please, I implore you, 
don’t mess it up. Join Labour, abolish 
your little flyer and let’s get on with it. 

On your conscience be it. 

James Quinn 
email 

Forward together 

We had a lengthy discussion about 
Jeremy Corby’s victory in the Labour 
leadership election at the September 
Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition meeting. Everyone was 
enthused by his victory. 

Rugby Tusc asked me to write to 
Rugby Labour Party to discuss ways 
we can work together on developments 
following Jeremy Corbyn’s election. I 
hope for a positive response. 

Rugby Tusc also sent a resolution 
on this issue to the Tusc national 
conference, which took place last 
Saturday, September 26. The resolution 
called for us to continue to build Tusc, 
whilst opening discussions about 
political developments post-Corbyn 
at local level with Labour Party 
branches/constituency parties. It also 
called for liaison nationally with left- 
Labour organisations like the Labour 
Representation Committee - so Tusc 
will be talking to Jeremy Corbyn’s 
supporters inside the Labour Party both 
locally and nationally to see how we can 
move forward together. Only time will 
tell what that could lead to - it presents 
exciting possibilities. 

The resolution from Rugby, which 
was passed unanimously, also agreed to 
encourage the rest of the left to support 
such left unity initiatives. Tusc’s 
national steering committee will now 
decide how best to do this. I am proud 
that Rugby Tusc has initiated policy 
which Tusc has then adopted nationally, 
especially on such a live and potentially 
game-changing political issue. 

Speaker after speaker at conference 
spoke of the need to engage with the 
Labour left, whilst building Tusc and 
standing as many anti-cuts candidates as 
possible against any party or councillor 
who supports austerity. We have been 
doing that for five years. In that sense, 
nothing has changed. 


However, Jeremy Corbyn’s victory 
has already enlivened politics in Britain, 
and we will relate to that. Hundreds 
of thousands of mostly young people 
have joined the Labour Party since 
the general election in May. 50,000 
joined in the first seven days following 
Jeremy’s victory. 

The support for Jeremy Corbyn 
shows there is growing opposition to 
austerity: this was a major plank of his 
leadership campaign. Tusc has always 
opposed all cuts, and, like Jeremy, we 
know there are alternatives to cutting 
public services and welfare benefits 
in order to reduce the deficit. We are 
excited by the prospect of working 
together with those inside and outside 
the Labour Party to rekindle the anti¬ 
cuts movement and prevent any further 
attacks on local services. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby 

LU radical shift 

There has been some discussion on 
the official Left Unity Facebook page 
about the future of the organisation, 
which is not reflected or reported in 
the Weekly Worker. We can all agree 
that the rise and victory of Corbyn has 
shaken Labour’s tree and has had a 
knock-on effect. 

At first sight, it leaves LU up 
the creek without a paddle. But not 
completely. To understand why, 
we need to go back to the founding 
conference of October 2013. At that 
time there were three strategic positions 
argued - variously identified as 1945 
(Left Platform), 1917 (Socialist/ 
Communist Platforms) and 1649 
(Republican Socialist Platform). The 
1945 strategy, reflected in Ken Loach’s 
film, The spirit of 45, overwhelmingly 
carried the day. LU set out to occupy 
the political space vacated by New 
Labour. This was a flawed perspective, 
as republican socialists and communists 
said at the time. 

The rise of the Corbyn brand of 
social democracy has now made that 
option redundant. The ‘spirit of 45’ is 
alive in the Labour Party on a mass 
scale. Just as the Labour Party has made 
a radical shift and taken back its old 
territory, so LU has to make its own 
radical shift if it is to have a future. It 
cannot survive as a ‘party’ standing its 
own candidates against Labour on its 
present programme. 

This does not mean, as the CPGB 
now suggests, that LU was a wasted 
effort. But a radical shift would 
mean going back to the debate at the 
founding conference, where the 1649 
and 1917 options were on the table. 
Time has moved on. Jeremy Corbyn 
was once mad, bad and fringe, but is 
now mainstream. Left Unity has its own 
mad, bad, fringe elements, so what are 
they saying? 

The Weekly Worker is not setting 
out all the options being debated. The 
CPGB has not so far recognised the 
Republican Socialist (1649) perspective. 
It is quite understandable to not want to 
acknowledge or publicise alternatives to 
your own views. Unfortunately, this has 
much in common with the Stalinist idea 
of liquidating ideas you don’t agree with 
rather than the Leninist idea of reporting 
honestly on the different politics as 
part of communist criticism. You can’t 
criticise what you don’t recognise. 

The rise of Corbyn has highlighted 
the fault lines in UK politics - the crown 
v republic, unionism v anti-unionism, 
nationalism v internationalism - as I 
clearly pointed out in my Bermondsey 
general election campaign. This annoyed 
some Left Unity members, but it had the 
merit of highlighting the real political 
choices. And the 2015 Republican 
Socialist election programme is still 
valid and not about to collapse with the 
rise of Corbo-republicanism and the 
launch of Rise (Respect, Independence, 
Socialism and Environmentalism) in 
Scotland. 


For Left Unity it is either a radical shift 
or it will slowly and steadily liquidate. 
For these reasons the November LU 
conference should be interesting. 

Steve Freeman 

LU republican socialist and anti¬ 
unionist 

Obfuscations 

Chris Cutrone’s reply to my recent 
article, ‘No to “Marxist” art’ 
(September 17) confirms my point re the 
obfiiscations of post-war ‘philosophy’. 
But his letter (September 24) is helpful, 
in the sense that it highlights two 
important differences. 

Firstly, Cutrone shows a 
misunderstanding of essentialism and, 
arguably, Marxism itself. Therefore 
he gets things the wrong way round! 
I do not “adjudicate Marxism on the 
basis of postmodernist categories, 
such as ‘essentialism versus anti- 
essentialism’, and ‘structuralism’, or 
‘post-structuralism’”. On the contrary, 
I “adjudicate” the latter on the basis of 
Marxist categories, which are rooted in 
Marx’s essentialism. 

This is how Marx approaches all 
phenomena. Of course, for him this 
centres on the development of the value 
form. But he could easily have applied 
this approach to art and culture (if he had 
time left over). This is where Adorno 
comes in; but over time, he loses sight 
of the whole - ie, base/superstructure - 
and ends up concentrating on the latter. 

Essentialism is concerned with three 
basic aspects: 

1. Essence, or the idea of entity - a thing’s 
essence consists of the characteristics 
which make it a particular kind of thing, 
which is capable of discovery, and the 
observation of its laws of behaviour. 

2. Teleology - this is not a theory of a 
guiding intelligence; rather it is a theory 
of how “the real nature (essence) of a 
whole entity is to be identified; how its 
development from immature to mature 
and declining forms is to be explained in 
a law-like fashion”. 

3. Telos - the form or condition “towards 
which an entity develops by its nature, 
unless its development is interrupted 
(either by external accident or... a 
nature which contains a constitutive 
contradiction” (my emphasis - see 
glossary to Scott Meikle’s book, 
Essentialism in the thought of Karl 
Marx). 

Cf Hillel Ticktin’s approach to the 
value form and his related concept of 
decline and transition: under capitalism, 
the value form was able to realise its 
potential as a universal form over the 
whole of society. But now the value form 
- sans the social revolution - is being 
compelled to change into something 
else, although this is not good news 
for humans. It comes at the expense of 
humanity’s telos to realise its potential 
as a species being; as homo aestheticus. 
Given the fact that machines can 
deal with the necessities of life, such 
as making available food, clothing, 
shelter, education and leisure for all on 
an equitable basis, albeit in harmony 
with the rest of nature, life itself and our 
relations with our kind should become 
an end in itself; not a stultifying means 
to an end, as it is at present. 

Atomism, on the other hand, 
which underpins structuralism/ 
poststructuralism, vehemently denies 
“the very mention of essences”; since 
these are related to the concept of teology/ 
telos; including the idea of accident and 
necessity. “Whereas it is only against 
a thing’s essence that we can chart 
its accidents, it is only from a thing’s 
essence or nature that the necessities 
in its line of genesis, development and 
decay arise ... Althusser [was] a pretty 
thorough accidentalist himself ...” 
(Meikle, p8). 

To return to Adomo re art and culture, 
his theory of the rise of‘the vulgar in art’, 
along with the rise of the culture industry 
during the post-war period - albeit under 
the American hegemon (for whom the 


door was opened by Stalinism: ie, from 
the moment it abandoned the necessity 
of the world revolution) - is consistent 
with Marx’s theory of the inevitable 
decline of art: ie, as long as capitalism 
continues to exist. (In this regard, in 
terms of defining the nature of the present 
epoch, there is a correspondence here 
between Ticktin and Adomo. Whereas 
the latter refers to late capitalism as the 
period of “administered capitalism”, 
the former refers to capitalist decline 
and transition, both in terms of the law 
of value, as well as a crisis of human 
culture.) What divides them is rational 
pessimism versus rational optimism! 

The second important difference 
between Cutrone and myself (at least 
on the basis of his letter) is that he has 
overreacted to the poisonous legacy of 
Stalinism, whereby, in accordance with 
the diktat of ‘official communism’, 
art had to confonn to the needs of the 
bureaucracy. As a result, he confuses 
the defence of artistic freedom with the 
freedom to critique this or that theory of 
what art is: ie, from a Marxist standpoint. 
For him, this is synonymous with those 
who set themselves up to “prescribe 
what a true - free - human culture would 
be”. Not so. Therefore, for fear of being 
too prescriptive, he seems to elide Marx/ 
Adorno’s distinction between authentic 
art/art objects and the culture industry, 
which is market driven. The situation is 
not helped by postmodernism’s penchant 
for anti-art, as well as the latter’s cynical 
embrace of the commodity fonn. 

As a result, Cutrone concludes his 
letter with a complete misreading of 
Trotsky’s Literature and revolution 
(1924). (The latter, by the way, offers 
a major contribution towards the 
development of a Marxist theory of art.) 
Consider what Trotsky actually says in 
this book. It includes a merciless attack 
on the writers of the Lef group, along 
with the Russian futurists, as a “closed-in 
circle of the intelligentsia”, who therefore 
wanted to deny the working class “the 
old literature”, whereas the latter still 
had to master Pushkin, “to absorb him, 
and so overcome him”, etc. Thus on 
this question, the sectarian writers of 
Lef were the first authoritarians, even 
before Stalin. Although it was not their 
intention, they also made the latter’s job 
to destroy artistic freedom easier, once 
he had established himself at the head of 
the bureaucracy. 

But Trotsky’s criticism of the 
former in no way contradicts his later 
collaboration with Andre Breton, 
which led to the Manifesto: towards a 
free revolutionary art (1938). Written 
as a riposte to Stalinist repression 
of artistic freedom, it ends with this 
statement: “The independence of art - 
for the revolution. The revolution - for 
the complete liberation of art.” This is 
entirely consistent with “essentialism in 
the thought of Karl Marx”. 

Rex Dunn 
email 

Mickey Mouse 

Mike Belbin writes: “A scientific law 
is not a command to nature (by God?), 
where simple prediction always comes 
true” (Letters, September 10). 

As I have pointed out, it is in fact 
impossible to decide if this Taw’ ever 
works (even once!), since comrades 
like Mike studiously refuse to tell us 
what they mean by ‘quality’ or ‘leap’. 
In fact, we have yet to be told what 
the thermodynamic boundaries are to 
each ‘dialectical’ system, or what even 
constitutes a system, process or body - 
nor yet what ‘adding’ or ‘subtracting’ 
matter and motion amounts to. 
Elsewhere, I have accused this theory 
of promoting “Mickey Mouse science”. 
I fear Mike is intent on proving me right. 

The rest of what Mike had to say 
doesn’t appear to be relevant to anything 
I argued, and it signally fails answer my 
objections to this Taw’. The same is true, 
I am afraid to say, of Stephen Diamond’s 
reply: 


“Dialectics ... is actually a theory 
about what constitutes a kind. It is a 
different kind of thing if it results from 
a discontinuous change ... But whether 
something is ‘qualitatively new in 
form’ is subjective ... Many of our 
supposed differences in kind turn out to 
represent continuously large quantitative 
differences” (Letters, September 17). 

Once again, Stephen helps himself 
to the word ‘quality’ without even 
once attempting to tell us what he 
means by this word. He also introduces 
“discontinuous” - a term left annoyingly 
vague and ill-defined in his attempt to tell 
us what a “kind” is. Except Stephen does 
at least try to introduce some clarity: “To 
answer a question of Rosa Lichtenstein’s 
regarding the length of an interval 
constituting a ‘leap’, the transformation 
of quantity into quality is instantaneous.” 

In fact, this merely replaces one 
vague term with another. How long is 
one of these ‘instants’? We are left in 
the dark. Again, this allows comrades 
like Stephen to apply what is supposed 
to be an ‘objective’ law in an entirely 
subjective manner. 

It is also worth asking: is iron as a 
solid really a different “natural kind” 
from iron as a liquid? Again, what 
distinguishes different elements isn’t 
the state of matter they exhibit, but their 
atomic structure, which remains stable 
between these different states. So, even 
here, there is no change in ‘quality’. 

Stephen ends with this thought: 

“A theory of kinds that 
(undialectically) prioritises structure 
over of process is exactly the opposite 
of dialectics. That’s the theory Rosa 
polemicises against...” 

Well, no, that’s not what I am 
criticising; what I am polemicising 
against is the ‘Mickey Mouse’ nature of 
the entire dialectical materialist project, 
and the way it has been imposed on 
nature and society, based on the confused 
musings of a Christian and Hermetic 
mystic. Nothing Mike and Stephen have 
said convinces me that my criticisms 
were misguided. 

Rosa Lichtenstein 
email 

Truth about Mars 

I previously noted that in his article, 
‘Mission Mars and the final frontier’, 
Jack Conrad repeated the standard 
line of the United States space agency, 
Nasa, that Mars is “dead”, with no 
“atmosphere,... flora, fauna or running 
water” (December 11 2014). 

On Monday September 28 Nasa 
announced its new beliefs: (1) that for 
millennia Mars was extremely Earth¬ 
like in atmosphere, climate and living 
conditions; (2) that it must have suffered 
some major catastrophic event or series 
of events to leave it in today’s more 
hostile and arid state; and (3) despite all 
that, there are large quantities of running 
water on the surface of Mars today. So 
Mars, our near planetary neighbour, has 
had all the same conditions not only for 
life, but for advanced life, either evolved 
or imported, almost exactly as the Earth. 

One of the other stated beliefs of 
Nasa had been that water, an essential 
ingredient for life, was extremely rare in 
the universe, and probably only existed 
on Earth. Now it turns out the universe 
is metaphorically full of water, with 
extremely large quantities being detected 
not only in interstellar space, but in our 
own moon (!) and now on our close 
neighbour, Mars. 

Knowledge of ourselves and our true 
place in the universe is revolutionary 
and we must use it as part of the 
comprehensive struggle to overthrow 
class-divided, decaying, rotting society, 
and all its controlling, parasitical, 
backward and reactionary elites, and 
to inaugurate a new, truly human 
civilisation on this planet: one based 
on communism, where we control and 
determine our own destiny. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 
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CENSORSHIP 


Artists and bureaucrats 

Censorship in the name of public order must be opposed, 
argues Harley Filben 



A s contemporary artworks go, 
Isis threaten Svlvania - by the 
pseudonymous artist Mimsy - 
is rather on the direct side. 

A series of tableaux depicting cutesy 
children’s toys from the Sylvanian 
families brand - saccharine models of 
anthropomorphised models living a life 
of idyllic simplicity - with black-clad 
Islamist critters waving their ‘Mice-IS’ 
flag ominously in the background, it is 
an artistic joke short on subtlety and long 
on grim laughs - from the same school, 
to our eyes, as the caustic satire of South 
Park. Nor does Mimsy see fit to talk 
in the regurgitated, post-structuralist 
jargon beloved of Goldsmiths art 
students, instead defending her work 
in light of the experience of her father 
- a long exiled Syrian Jew - and in 
rather uncompromising terms: “I love 
my freedom. I’m aware of the very real 
threat to that freedom from Islamic 
fascism and I’m not going to pander to 
them or justify it like many people on 
the left are doing.” 

We could quibble here that, while 
the left has in recent history betrayed 
a distinct unwillingness to criticise the 
forces of insurgent Islamism, Islamic 
State represents for many a special 
case, since they are directly fighting 
two other long-standing targets of US 
imperialism and its allies - the Assad 
dictatorship in Syria and the Kurdish 
nationalists (though relations between 
the latter and the US have, in the last 
decade, become very much more 
complex). Still, there is one force in 
society which is certainly keener to 
pander to IS sympathisers than it might 
want to let on: the Metropolitan Police. 

For it was the Met which advised 
the Mall Galleries to pull Zsis threatens 
Sylvania from its upcoming Passion 
for Freedom exhibition: an art show 
connected to a competition celebrating 
free expression, which has in recent 
years tended rather to find its main 
enemy in the guise of what Mimsy calls 
“Islamic fascism”. Mimsy’s installation 
raised “serious concerns regarding [its] 
potentially inflammatory content”. 
Such a nice phrase, that: “potentially 
inflammatory”. 

This is the latest episode in a 
long-running and ignoble history 
of censorship, which is somewhat 
different from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
old role of protecting the innocent 
public from obscenity in the theatre, 
or the Hollywood studios’ Hays Code, 
which drove the moral preoccupations 
of American ‘White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants’ to a level beyond parody. 
The concern nowadays is not that 
people might be morally corrupted by 
contact with ‘scandalous’ culture, but 
that they may be offended by it. 

Gurpreet Kaur Bhatti’s play, Bezhti, 
was pulled from the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre after days of protests 
by Sikh activists in 2001 (Bhatti had 
to go into hiding after receiving death 
threats). A run of Brett Bailey’s anti¬ 
racist performance artwork, Exhibit B, 
was cancelled last year after protests 
by ... self-appointed black community 
activists, who objected apparently to 
a white person attempting to criticise 
racism. Zionists systematically picket 
productions of John Adams’s opera 
The death of Klinghoffer, as if its 
gloopy message of peace somehow 
foreshadows a new Shoah. 

The greatest example, however, is 
that of Philip Ridley’s play Moonfleece, 
which addresses the appeal of the far 
right to alienated young people. It was 
banned by Dudley council in the light of 
an upcoming English Defence League 
march, presumably on the grounds of 
its being offensive to fascists, a kind of 
reasoning one can only call ‘political 
correctness gone mad’. 


Mimsey: Sylvanian family 

The Metropolitan Police, of course, 
is not famous for its plain-hearted love 
of freedom, and on one level this is 
merely a matter of obviousness. It is, 
after all, an armed wing of the state. 
Its role in society is to apprehend 
and confine ‘criminals’, and watch 
helplessly as they kick themselves 
down the nick stairs. 

What is at issue in these incidents of 
pre-emptive censorship, however, is not 
so much the violent authoritarianism 
of the police as the more insidious 
hypersensitivity of the bureaucracy. 
The bureaucrat seeks, above all, 
peace. The calming order of the world 
rests upon the avoidance, so far as 
possible, of anything that could have an 
unpredictable result. Things will appear 
to run smoothly only if all ‘surprises’ 
are diverted in advance. Bureaucrats 
are necessarily small-minded - as the 
name suggests, they tend to see only 
what is before them on their desk. 
Wider issues like freedom of speech 
are incomprehensible annoyances, and 
almost always mean trouble. 

Unpredictable art 

Putting on a bunch of artworks that 
could inflame Islamist sensibilities 
is discordant with this mindset in the 
extreme. Who knows who could turn 
up? What if there is another Charlie 
Hebdo episode? Even a visit from 
Anjem Choudary and his merry men 
presents a tense situation for the 
powers-that-be to manage. It would 
all be so much easier if it were not to 
happen at all. 

Bureaucrats are not only to be 
found in the state; and it is worth 
emphasising that, in this case, it was 
the Mall Galleries that censored 
themselves. (The Passion for Freedom 
people protested by removing the word 
“uncensored” from all its promotional 
material.) Presented with a scary- 
sounding report from the Met, they 
decided that Mimsy’s little critters were 
not worth getting blown up over. It is, 
furthermore, Met practice to ask for 
tens of thousands of pounds to further 
buttress security at such ‘controversial’ 
events, although nobody is actually 
obliged to pay it. 

It is common enough, faced with 
these sorts of farcical episodes, for 
outraged bourgeois commentators to 
decry the cowardice on display. You’re 
giving in to mob rule! In this particular 
case, things are even worse - you’re 
letting the terrorists win! After all, is 
not the whole point of terrorism to 
render your enemy afraid? What kind of 
message does pulling this artwork send 
to those who have the IS flag hanging 
from their bedroom walls? 

In fact, this is not really the issue. 
The Islamists are pursuing a strategy of 
tension: their outrages in the heartlands 
of the enemy are designed to bring down 
greater repression on local Muslim 
communities, and thus make more 
attractive the militancy of jihadism 
- not to encourage more ‘sensitivity’ 
on the part of artistic curators. This 
strategy does, unfortunately, work; but 
it is Theresa May who ‘lets the terrorists 
win’, not the Mall Galleries and other 


such institutions. (In carrying out the 
odious policy of this and previous 
governments, and indeed egging them 
on, the police are thoroughly complicit 
in this too.) 

The issue with this sort of censorship 
- cancelling things in the name of 
preserving public order - is that it plainly 
cannot succeed in any meaningful way 
at keeping the peace. The motive forces 
of western jihadism - the bloody legacy 
of imperialism, the chaos wrought by its 
contemporary military bungles and the 
alienation of migrant communities in 
the metropolitan countries - cannot, by 
definition, enter into the equation. They 
are, after all, not on the bureaucrat’s 
desk. 

With the likes of the ‘community 
activists’ who shut down Bezhti and 
Exhibit B, we have an even more odd 
phenomenon. Hippyish 60s radicals 
used to believe in the need to ‘kill 
the cop in your head’. There is now, 
it seems, a little bureaucrat in a lot of 
people’s heads: an attitude that presents 
itself as spumed pride, or even political 
radicalism, but is at root the same petty- 
minded resistance to provocation and 
disturbance that narrows the horizon 
of the common pen-pusher. 

Art, to this mindset, is 
incomprehensible because it is 
fundamentally unpredictable. Whether 
profound or cliched, subtle or crude, it 
is fundamentally polyvalent, since its 
meaning is always deferred. It means 
nothing at all until somebody observes, 
watches, reads or listens to it. And who 
knows what might get into people’s 
heads? All the more necessary, then, 
to fix the meaning in advance. Exhibit 
B is a pornographic spectacle of black 
suffering for white titillation; The 
death of Klinghoffer is Mein Kampf 
set to the twinkly rhythms of post-60s 
minimalism; Isis threatens Sylvania is 
a big flashing sign that reads ‘ Bomb 
me ’ - and none of them are anything 
else. Artists must learn to behave 
responsibly. Won’t somebody think of 
the children? 

This is not to argue that art should 
be ‘left alone’ in serene abstraction 
from the rest of the world. Indeed, 
it cannot be: it is the product of the 
same, flawed species that created the 
hydrogen bomb and the credit default 
swap. Artistic creation is the same 
sort of mundane productive labour 
as anything else, differing only in the 
peculiarities of its consumption. It 
follows that art will always be subject 
to sharp, legitimate criticism; and all 
the more so the institutions of art, the 
apparatus that rolls one fad out after 
another and disciplines its producers 
accordingly. 

Such criticism can only legitimately 
proceed, however, from engagement , 
not ignorance. Artists have an obligation 
to watch their creations get crucified 
by one or another section of public 
opinion; but they cannot be obliged 
to pay attention to the bureaucratic 
idiocy of ruling in advance what subject 
matters and techniques are properly 
‘sensitive’. They owe nothing to jihadist 
and Zionist fanatics, Sikh elders or idiot 
‘anti-racists’ • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current political 
situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public meetings and 
other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday October 4, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 2, chapter 3: ‘The circuit of productive capital’ (continued). 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday October 6, 6.45pm: ‘The sex-strike theory of human origins’. 
Speakers: Camilla Power and Chris Knight. Daryll Forde seminar room, 
Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street (off Gordon Square), London 
WC 1 (nearest tube: Euston). Talks are free, all welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

How to run a co-op 

Thursday October 1, 5pm: Market Town Corner, Carillon Court 
shopping centre, Loughborough, Leicestershire. Free entry. 

Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

We are many 

Friday October 2, 7.30pm: Film screening, Hippodrome cinema,10 
Hope Street, Bo’ness, EH51. Documentary about 2003 anti- Iraq war 
protests. 

Organised by Falkirk Community Trust: 
www.falkirkcommunitytrust.org/whats-on/events/event. 
aspx?eid=4417&did=21485. 

No to the Tories 

Sunday October 4,12 noon onwards: Demonstration outside 
Conservative Party conference, Manchester Central Convention 
Complex, Windmill Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demonstrate_at_tory_party_conference. 

Defend the right to strike 

Tuesday October 6, 7pm: Regional trade union meeting. Lamp Tavern, 
High Street, Dudley. 

Organised by TUC Midlands: www.tuc.org.uk/events/protect-right-strike-0. 

Palestinian tapestry 

Tuesday October 6, 7.15pm: Palestinian embroiderers telling their 
stories, Centrecom, 602 North Row, Milton Keynes. Free admission, 
refreshments provided. 

Organised by Palestinian History Tapestry group: 
https://pht2012.wordpress.com. 

Austerity, crisis, Corbynomics 

Saturday October 10,10.30am: Day school, Theatro Technis, 26 
Crowndale Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Left Unity: www.facebook.com/events/ 
398571673676030. 

No to criminalisation of dissent 

Saturday October 10, 2pm: Critical discussion of government’s 
‘Prevent’ strategy, New Mechanics, 3 North Sherwood Street, 
Nottingham NG1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/locations/the-new-mechanics-3. 

Protecting trade union rights 

Monday October 12, 7pm: Meeting, Chesterfield Labour Club, 113 
Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

Organised by TUC Midlands: www.tuc.org.uk/events/protecting-trade- 
union-rights-how-can-we-stop-trade-union-bill. 

War? What war? 

Tuesday October 13, 6pm: Meeting, Chesterton Lane site, Clare 
College, Cambridge CB4. Discussion about UK wars, Islamophobia, 
nuclear weapons and drone warfare. 

Organised by Cambridge Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/events/1681619232049974. 

No to UK bombing in Syria 

Wednesday October 14, 5pm: Protest, entrance to Bull Ring shopping 
centre, Birmingham B5. Speakers include Wijdan Derki (Kurdish 
PYD). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 

http://stopwar.org.uk/index.php/events/local-stop-the-war-events/14- 

oct-birmingham-protest-stop-the-uk-government-bombing-syria. 

Against the arms trade 

Saturday October 31, 11:15am to 3.30pm: Discussion and 
workshops, St Cuthbert’s Parish Church, 5 Lothian Road, Edinburgh 
EH 1. Vegetarian lunch included. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

After the TUC lobby 

Tuesday November 3, 7pm, Manchester: Meeting, Britons Protection, 
50 Great Bridgewater Street, Manchester Ml. ‘How can we fight the 
Tories’ anti-union laws?’ 

Tuesday November 3, 7.30pm, Liverpool: Meeting, Casa pub, 29 
Hope Street, Liverpool LI. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
http:// shopstewards .net. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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CONFERENCE _ 

Nuclear buttons and dark mutterings 

Team Corbyn’s gradualist approach cannot work, warns Eddie Ford 



Jeremy Corbyn and John McDonnell: dark mutterings 


H e may only have been leader 
for a few weeks, but Jeremy 
Corbyn’s strategy is quite clear 
- maintain party unity up to the 2020 
general election by having a continuous 
‘dialogue’ over controversial issues 
(Nato, European Union, Syria, etc). In 
other words, talk the language of peace 
and conciliate with the right in the hope 
that civil war can be averted. 

Unfortunately for comrade 
Corbyn, the Blairite right have not 
become peaceniks. Rather, it seems, 
they are following the advice of Lord 
Mandelson to “hold fire” and prepare 
for the “long haul”. That is, wait until 
Corbyn fails at next year’s local and 
mayoral elections before striking 
against his leadership. 1 Already there 
has been a whole series of compromises 
and retreats - like over Trident, for 
instance. Thanks to the extraordinarily 
sectionalist (what about our jobs?) and 
frankly pro-imperialist positioning 
of unions like the GMB, working in 
cahoots with the overwhelming anti- 
Corbyn Parliamentary Labour Party, 
the anticipated debate over Trident 
was kept off the agenda - just 0.16% 
of trade union delegates and 7.1% 
of constituency delegates voted in 
favour of discussing the issue. Indeed, 
conference on September 28 voted 
unanimously for the ‘Britain in the 
world’ policy report, which included 
a paragraph committing Labour to 
supporting a “continuous at-sea nuclear 
deterrent” - ie, Trident renewal by any 
other name. Oveijoyed, the neo-Blairite 
group, Labour First, sent a crowing 
email to supporters saying: “If the rules 
are applied properly, this issue should 
not be considered by conference again 
until three years have elapsed!” 2 

Nevertheless, Corbyn’s remark on 
the BBC, that he would never press the 
nuclear button if he was prime minister, 
has caused hackles to rise. Maria Eagle, 
shadow defence minister, haughtily 
dismissed what he said as “unhelpful”. 
Meanwhile, other rightwing shadow 
cabinet ministers were talking privately 
about resignations - Corbyn’s stance 
will make Labour unelectable in 2020. 
Certainly the top brass in the armed 
forces will find such an idea completely 
unacceptable. There has already been 
dark mutterings of a coup or a state 
of emergency if a Corbyn-led Labour 
Party gained a parliamentary majority. 

Trying to show that a Labour 
government would not be economically 
irresponsible, John McDonnell told 
us that “another world is possible” - 
although he will be sticking to the 
Tory government’s fiscal charter that 
absurdly makes it a legal requirement to 
‘balance the books’ over the ‘business 
cycle’. In the words of comrade 
McDonnell, Labour will always 
ensure that the country “lives within 
its means” - like Gordon Brown, he will 
be prudent. But in contrast to the Tories, 
he added, Labour will not “tackle the 
deficit” on the “backs of middle and low 
earners and especially by attacking the 
poorest in our society” - by imposing 
austerity. Doing things differently, 
Labour will “strategically invest in the 
key industries and sectors” that will 
deliver the “sustainable, long-term 
economic growth” this country needs 
- which requires ending the tax cuts for 
the rich and addressing the scourge of 
tax evasion and avoidance. 

Obviously, this is a an attempt to 
avoid the Tory charge of being “deficit 
deniers” - that the Labour government 
allowed deficits to run out of control 
and thus caused the economic crisis. 
But this accusation is total nonsense. 
The facts speak otherwise. When in 
government, Labour generally ran lower 
budget deficits than the Conservatives. 
Anyway, as many a Keynesian will 
point out, what is so wrong with the 


government running up a budget deficit? 
It might even be beneficial. By using 
such language, comrade McDonnell is 
conceding ground to the Tory narrative 
(and not even being consistent in his 
Keynesianism). 

Nor should we forget the ongoing 
farce of whether Corbyn will kneel 
before the queen in order to join the privy 
council or sing the damned national 
anthem at official events. The comrade 
claims to be a republican. In which 
case, he should militantly refuse to do 
anything of the sort: indeed, he should 
openly demand the abolition of the 
privy council - together with the entire 
constitutional-monarchical system. 

Illusion 

In some respects, the approach adopted 
by team Corbyn is reminiscent of the 
old British road to socialism peddled 
by the leadership of the liquidated 
‘official’ Communist Party of Great 
Britain. 

The BRS was essentially predicated 
on the idea that the ‘socialist camp’ and 
those countries aligned to it (Soviet 
Union, China, Cuba, Vietnam, North 
Korea, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, 
South Yemen, Ethiopia, Somalia, etc) 
was becoming inexorably bigger and 
stronger, whilst US imperialism was 
on the defensive. That allowed the 
labour movement in the west - inside 
and outside of parliament - more space 
to push for progressive change. This 
would have the effect, BRS theory went, 
of relentlessly moving the Labour Party 
further and further to the left, as it filled 
up with increasing numbers from the 
Tribune group and suchlike. In turn, 
almost like clockwork, there would 
be a Labour government committed to 
a (Keynesian) Alternative Economic 
Strategy that would be forced further 
and further to the left, and perhaps 
be strengthened by the appointment 
of senior Communist Party members 
as ministers. Eventually, this Labour- 
communist government would legislate 
in ... socialism. 

Of course, with the disappearance 
of the ‘socialist camp’, logically the 
‘official communists’, and Labour lefts 
who followed their lead, ought to have 
recognised that the BRS is now dead 
(not that it was ever a realistic strategy, 
of course). But, alas, the gradualism has 
remained: if you tilt things a little bit to 
the left, then you can tilt them a little bit 
more the next time - and so on almost 
indefinitely. At some ineffable and 
imponderable point, capitalism would 
become socialism. 

Nevertheless, the BRS was based on 
a fundamental illusion, as proved by 
the record of every Labour government 
there has ever been - including the 1945 
Attlee administration. Yes, it may have 
produced the NHS and the welfare state, 
but the bourgeoisie as a whole was 


committed to that programme. True, 
wages more than doubled, but that was 
to a large extent due to the role of the 
unions, and particularly militant shop 
stewards, in winning concession after 
concession from the bosses. In reality, 
Attlee tried to force pay restraint on 
the working class. Furthermore, his 
government conducted a whole series of 
vicious colonial wars and secretly built 
the atom bomb - which was concealed 
even from ministers. Or go back further 
to the very first Labour governments, 
which likewise attacked the working 
class abroad and at home - ditto for the 
Wilson and Callaghan governments, 
which saw a massive explosion of 
discontent against the ‘social con trick’ 
and proposed anti-union laws. 

The plain fact of the matter is that if 
Corbyn became prime minister with a 
view to managing capitalism, he would 
be forced by the system’s own logic to 
attack the working class. Capitalism, 
is, after all, based on exploitation 
and the necessity of realising an 
average profit. As a consequence, 
Labour’s voting base would become 
demoralised: its supporters would 
either switch to another party or stop 
voting altogether. Totally contrary to 
BRS expectations, what results is not 
ever letter governments, but rather Tory 
ones. Communists cannot envisage 
Corbyn breaking that dreary cycle. 

Which does not mean, it goes 
without saying, that we think the 
election of Corbyn as leader represents 
business as usual - quite the opposite: it 
is hugely significant. For the first time 
ever, Labour has elected an explicitly 
leftwing leader against the wishes of the 
party’s establishment due to a massive 
wave of new and returning supporters. 
Comrade Corbyn is no shoo-in of the 
party’s grandees, unlike Michael Foot or 
George Lansbury. But at the same time 
we have absolutely no illusions in the 
Corbynite strategy of gradualism, party 
unity, dialogue, piecemeal reforms, etc. 
It has never worked before and will not 
work this time round. 

Mixture 

As for the new leader’s conference 
speech, it was a predictable mixture of 
the good and bad - though the overall 
direction was towards gradualism and 
conciliationism. Or, as comrade Corbyn 
put it later, he was “setting out some 
general philosophical ideas” rather than 
policy details. 3 No arguments there. 

Hence underneath the podium 
banner proclaiming “straight talking, 
honest politics”, he heaped emollient 
praise on his defeated leadership 
rivals, Liz Kendall, Yvette Cooper 
and Andy Burnham. He also singled 
out his predecessor, Ed Miliband, for 
his “courage and dignity”. Rather 
cringingly, Harriet Harman too 
was glorified for her “courage and 


determination” in fighting for equality 
and the rights of women - the Equality 
Act being “one of many testaments to 
her huge achievements”, it transpires. 

Uncomfortably, we had to sit through 
a steady drizzle of vacuous phrases 
about a “caring society” and “kinder, 
more inclusive” politics based upon a 
sense of “fair play for all”, which for the 
comrade are “shared majority British 
values”. That is the “fundamental 
reason”, he said, “why I love this 
country and its people” - maybe not 
quite the flag-waving, ringing patriotic 
endorsement some in the press were 
looking for. Naturally, Corbyn wants 
a new, “modern left movement” 
which can be harnessed to “build a 
society for the majority”, to challenge 
inequality and austerity, to “protect our 
workers” and to put “people’s interests 
before profit”. There was also a near 
compulsory eulogy to the “wonderful 
Scotsman” and pacifist, Keir Hardie - 
who marked the last time Labour had a 
bearded leader, quipped Corbyn. 

On international politics as well, 
there was a goulash of the generally 
progressive and the really bad. So 
there was a condemnation of the Iraq 
war (though no apology - the comrade 
legalistically arguing that it did not 
“help our national security when we 
went to war with Iraq in defiance of 
the United Nations and on a false 
prospectus”). No mention of the fact, 
regrettably, that the UN is a den of 
thieves - using VI Lenin’s description 
of its precursor, the League of Nations. 
In fact, Corbyn believes in “working 
with and strengthening” the UN - not 
to mention “supporting the authority 
of international law and international 
institutions”, as opposed to “acting 
against them”. Of course, in reality, 
‘international law’ is an instrument of 
bourgeois rule - not an “authority” we 
respect or value. Inevitably, though 
slightly depressingly, Corbyn called for 
a “strong, modem military and security 
forces to keep us safe” - which is why 
he has asked Maria Eagle, the shadow 
defence secretary, to “lead a debate and 
review” about how “we deliver that 
strong, modern, effective protection 
for the people of Britain”. 

As a lifelong member of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
comrade Corbyn wanted the UK to take a 
“lead in making progress on international 
nuclear disarmament” and “honour our 
obligations under the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty”. He took a sideswipe at 
Guantanamo Bay and condemned the 
traditionally “fawning and uncritical 
support” to regimes like Saudi Arabia 
and Bahrain - which “abuse their own 
citizens and repress democratic rights”. 
The comrade also directly challenged 
Cameron to intervene “personally” over 
Ali Mohammed al-Nimr, a Shia activist 
who faces beheading and crucifixion in 


Saudi Arabia for allegedly taking part in 
an anti-government protest when aged 
17. 

Unlike his predecessors, Corbyn did 
not genuflect before big business or 
‘wealth creators’, but made statements 
in favour of small business and 
individual “entrepreneurs” struggling 
to get by - the Tory government is 
“clobbering” them with tax credit cuts 
and universal credit. Instead, suggested 
Corbyn, he would consider “opening 
up” statutory maternity and paternity 
pay to the self-employed, so that “all 
new-born children can get the same 
level of care from their parents”. Other 
schemes, or promises, included a plan 
to make every school accountable to 
local education authorities (effectively 
ending free schools and academies, as 
currently structured); an active building 
programme for 100,000 new council 
and housing association homes a year; 
and bringing private rail franchises into 
public ownership, as they expire. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
comments came at the end of the 
speech, when Corbyn spoke of the 
contrast “since the dawn of history” 
between “some people who are given a 
great deal and many more people who 
are given little or nothing” - the people 
who have “property and power, class 
and capital, status and clout, which are 
denied to the many”. Time and time 
again, the comrade continued, these 
people tell the many to be “grateful 
to be given anything at all” and say 
the “world cannot be changed”. These 
days, the comrade went on, this attitude 
is “justified by economic theory” - we 
are living in a global economy whose 
“terms cannot be changed”, and so those 
at the bottom are supposed to “accept the 
place assigned to them by competitive 
markets”. However, declared Corbyn, 
“you don’t have to accept prejudice and 
discrimination, or sickness or poverty, 
or destruction and war” - neither do you 
“have to be grateful to survive in a world 
made by others”. That has “always been 
our Labour Party’s message” - namely, 
“you don’t have to take what you’re 
given.” 

As it happens, sections of this passage 
had been written several years ago by 
the author and former political advisor, 
Richard Heller - who had sent it to 
Ed Miliband in 2011, and had offered 
versions of it to every leader since Neil 
Kinnock. 4 Unsurprisingly, they declined 
to use it. Ever generous, Heller was 
“delighted” that the passage had been 
used and that Corbyn “appreciates great 
rhetoric” - adding that the Labour leader 
is welcome to “call on me for other 
uplifting and memorable tropes”. We 
shall wait and see. 

Actually, Corbyn/Heller’s “dawn 
of history” comments are plain wrong 
from an anthropological point of view 
- just read Engels, for example. It 
seems overwhelmingly likely that for 
over 90% of the time in which humans 
have inhabited the planet their societies 
were those of ‘primitive’ or ‘original’ 
communism (ur-communism). Meaning 
that class and class distinctions are not 
natural, but recent - therefore can be 
abolished. At least, this is what you 
would expect to hear from someone 
who has expressed their “admiration” 
for Karl Marx • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.thetimes.co.uk/tto/news/politics/ 
artic le4567620. ece. 

2. www.newstatesman.com/politics/ 
staggers/2015/09/how-labour-conference-voted- 
favour-trident-renewal. 

3. http://labourlist.org/2015/09/jeremy-corbyns- 
first-conference-speech-as-labour-leader-full-text. 

4. www.theguardian.com/politics/2015/sep/29/ 
jeremy-corbyn-speech-row-over-originality- 
conference-labour?CMP=Share_AndroidApp_ 
Copytoclipboard. 
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FRINGE _ 

Both sides are still unsure 

For the moment the right is biding its time, writes Tim Keene 



Chuka Umunna: Progress should be wound up 


I n many ways, there was a lot that 
was familiar about this year’s Labour 
conference. It was still dominated by 
the usual crowd - the power-dressing 
20- and 30-somethings, obviously 
employed as minor bureaucrats and 
advisors or bag-carriers for MPs. They 
tended to huddle around their sponsors 
as a kind of sad entourage. You can tell 
them a mile off from their air of self- 
importance and ‘seriousness’. Going 
around the Grand Hotel Brighton I 
was pretty incongruous in my hoodie - 
especially carrying a bundle of Labour 
Party Marxists around with me. 

Apart from the LPM contingent 
there wasn’t a huge presence of the left. 
There were one or two older Socialist 
Workers Party activists, including 
national secretary Charlie Kimber. And 
there was one comrade selling Socialist 
Appeal, as well as a few sellers of the 
rival versions of Labour Briefing. 

And there was very little in the way 
of evidence of the surge of Corbyn 
supporters over the summer. But that 
is because the delegates were almost all 
chosen well before the end of the three- 
month leadership election campaign, of 
course. The brochure for the conference 
even listed all the old Blairites in the 
shadow cabinet who resigned en masse 
after the result. 

The meetings put on by the unions 
and the Labour left were generally 
on easier topics like austerity, with 
speeches that came over as pretty 
stale and familiar for those used to 
going along to events put on by, say, 
the People’s Assembly. Typically a 
top table of speakers dominated the 
discussion, with almost no time for 
questions from the floor. One of these 
meetings - jointly sponsored by Unite 
and the Mirror (!) - focused on a lot of 
stories about people affected by cuts to 
benefits and support for the disabled. 
At this meeting deputy leader Tom 
Watson insisted that Labour was now 
officially an anti-austerity party. That 
apparently puts it “in line” with the 
advice of the International Monetary 
Fund, which favours a modest approach 
of investment to stimulate growth in 
the economy. 

Len McCluskey came over as a 
strong supporter of Jeremy Corbyn, 
although he had wanted his union to 
back Andy Burnham in the race. He 
urged people to recognise that Corbyn 
and McDonnell would not be able to 
“wave a magic wand” and get Labour 
to adopt the kind of positions we would 
want. But it was his union, along with 
the GMB, which was among those 
torpedoing one of Corbyn’s most 
important political proposals - the non¬ 
renewal of Trident - on the spurious 
ground that it would cost jobs, despite 
the ditched motion spelling out clear 
contingencies to give workers in the 
military and shipbuilding industry 
alternative jobs. 

In this meeting there was a challenge 
from the floor, when someone asked 
comrade McCluskey if it was true 
Unite might be using contractors, who 
provided staff for the union employed 
on zero-hours contracts. He asked the 
questioner to speak to a Unite official 
after the meeting. 

There was, however, unity 
throughout the party on the Trade Union 
Bill, which Angela Eagle described 
as “vindictive and pernicious” and 
“ultimately about power”, since it was 
about “starving the main opposition of 
the funds it needs”. She went through 
some of the measures included in the 
bill, which would ban unions from 
taking a collective view on where 
political donations should go and having 
to notify police weeks in advance on 
what they plan to write on social media. 
She said that, while it was important to 


have “profitable companies”, that was 
much more likely if there were union 
laws in line with what exists on the 
continent. 

Professor Keith Ewing spoke about 
how the bill was like a return to 1927, 
when the same legislation regulating 
political funds starved Labour of 
about 40% of its cash up until the 
party repealed the legislation in 1945. 
He thought it would be disastrous this 
time around, as, based on the current 
number of sign-ups, it would mean a 
90% reduction in income to a trickle 
of £1 or £2 million a year. By contrast, 
the Tories had £50 million to contest 
the 2015 election. 

Len McCluskey and John Hendy QC 
both emphasised how the bill effectively 
removed the right to strike and would 
reduce the unions to “collective 
begging” as purely advisory bodies. Len 
likened the requirement for picketing 
workers to wear armbands to the Nazi 
policy of making trade unionists wear 
red triangles. He tentatively put forward 
the view that the unions would have 
to defy the law over the coming five 
years, but he did not elaborate on what 
this would mean - apart from saying 
they would have to build links with 
direct-action groups like UK Uncut. But 
hanging over the conference, including 
many of the fringe meetings, was this 
fatalistic atmosphere, with people 
talking about an “existential” threat to 
the union movement. 

Depressed 

Meanwhile, in the fringe meetings put 
on by rightwing groups like Progress 
and Labour First, there was a very 
depressed attitude because of Corbyn’s 
victory. Rachel Reeves MP talked about 
the need to “stand up to the Trots.” 
Mind you, Progress seems to be on its 
last legs - Chuka Umunna has said it 
should be wound up and join with the 
new Labour for the Common Good 
group - dubbed “the resistance” in the 
press. He has said that the Progress 
brand has become toxic. 

Labour First, on the other hand, 
had packed-out meetings and looks 
like it has become the focal point for 
the Blairite apparatus that is plotting to 
retake the party. Jacqui Smith said that 


she thought Corbyn would definitely 
“not last until 2020”. On the whole, the 
right wing tended to hold its gatherings 
in the secure zone of the Metropole 
Hotel, where it was harder to get in and 
see what was going on. 

The leftwing groups like the 
Labour Representation Committee and 
Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 
did not seem to be any more central 
to proceedings than they were in past 
years. They looked and felt like an 
opposition despite various speakers 
having to constantly remind themselves 
and the audience that they were now 
part of the party’s leadership faction. 
They held their events at venues that 
were obviously booked well before 
anyone knew the result of the leadership 
election and so were way too small 
for the amount of interest they got. 
Similarly, the fringe hosted by the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
led by Kate Hudson, was held far 
away from the main conference in a 
tiny room on the fifth floor of a hotel. 
The room was absolutely packed, even 
though Corbyn - previously the CND 
vice-chair - could not attend (he had 
been advertised as a speaker at several 
fringe meetings that had obviously been 
arranged months ago). 

The main meetings for those on the 
left were those put on by the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy, held at 
Friends House. On every occasion the 
hall was full to overflowing. It was a 
bit strange for me to see for the first 
time the left feeling so confident - and 
seemingly not quite knowing what to 
make of the situation. The speeches 
from the platforms had a familiar feel, 
but there was something different in the 
air. John McDonnell went to the second 
of these meetings after his conference 
speech as shadow chancellor. He 
spoke about how important it was to 
keep the momentum going by bringing 
supporters into the party. He said that 
Corbyn was planning a second tour 
of the country to try and help the new 
members put down roots locally and 
keep building support for his leadership. 
It felt a bit like he was wanting to go 
on acting like an opposition despite 
winning, which just reflects how 
difficult it will be to actually drive a 


change in political direction in the party. 

In the round-up meeting of the 
CLPD, Martin Mayer and Christine 
Shawcroft both felt that the tide 
was turning in favour of the left and 
this could be sensed throughout the 
conference. Christine said that, while 
the right wing were all careerists, this 
was both good and bad news for the 
left: bad because they are organised and 
control a lot of the machinery, but good 
because they tend to go the way they see 
the wind blowing. Authenticity was key, 
and she thought that Corbyn had already 
completely upended the way politics 
will be done. With Cameron’s approach 
rooted firmly in that of Blairism, he will 
soon look completely old-fashioned, 
she thought. 

Another CPLD speaker said he had 
been going to conference for 39 years 
and at last there was now the basis 
for greater party democracy. He said 
that it was the CPLD fight that helped 
the members get a say in electing the 
leader in 1981 and had now helped 
establish the principle that led to ‘One 
member, one vote’. Clive Lewis MP, a 
young backer of Corbyn who came into 
parliament in 2015, felt that the CPLD 
would need a name change, because 
he thought it was obvious that Corbyn 
would establish some quite far-reaching 
democratic changes in the party. He 
also said that it was really significant 
that Labour will now start to exert a 
gravitational pull on the rest of the left 
and other working class organisations, 
which, if not leading immediately to 
lots of new affiliations to Labour, would 
make working with them a lot easier 
in future. 

Threat 

There was, however, quite a lot of 
trepidation because of the threat posed 
by an eventual rightwing fightback. 
One speaker from the floor talked 
about the obvious parallels between the 
original 80s ‘Ridley plan’, which meant 
attacking and taking down the major 
unions like the NUM and NUR, and the 
new ‘Letwin plan’, which aimed to do 
the same to unions like Unite and PCS. 

With the party undermined like this, 
it might be hard to make headway and 
solidify Corbyn’s position. At the same 


time, conference was not yet properly 
democratic and the right had managed 
to block a lot of motions on reforming 
the constitution, as well as on important 
issues like Trident. 

But Clive Lewis was optimistic and 
thought it was unlikely the party would 
fall back under rightwing control - 
he was confident the right’s attempt 
at a comeback would be seen off. A 
large part of the breakthrough was 
permanent, he thought, but at the same 
time, without a lot of support making 
itself felt from the constituency 
Labour Parties, he thought there was 
a big risk of the left in the PLP being 
“murdered”, metaphorically speaking. 

One speaker made the important 
point that the Labour Party rules were 
not clear on whether Corbyn would 
get onto a ballot if there were a second 
leadership election. He said that the 
right was already plotting on these lines, 
knowing that Corbyn would never get 
enough nominations from the PLP to 
stand again. He said that everything 
would hang on how Corbyn perfonns 
in the elections next year, because 
doing badly would embolden the right 
to make its move. There would need to 
be a huge effort in the CLPs to pass a 
motion calling for a rule change, so as to 
take the calling of a leadership election 
out of the hands of the PLP alone. 

Even so, it seems as though a 
sword of Damocles is hanging over 
Corbyn’s leadership, which only a 
much more organised membership 
can prevent falling. At the moment 
it is widely felt that the right is held 
in check by the strength of Jeremy’s 
mandate, combined with the hostility 
of the unions to any new change in 
leadership. 

All in all, I got the impression from 
conference of a kind of phoney war 
between the left and the right. Both sides 
are still unsure of themselves and are 
trying to size up each other’s strengths 
and weaknesses. It is clear that the right 
will want to ditch Corbyn as soon as 
it can - it will need to make a move 
before substantial democratic changes 
can be introduced. The rightwingers 
are willing to go along with Corbyn’s 
conciliationism for the moment. But it 
is not going to stay that way for long • 
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Donald Trump: venom-spouting megalomaniac 


Rebellion on the right 

Jim Creegan looks at the state of play in the Republican selection process 


T he opening rounds of the 2016 
presidential campaign are 
clearly demonstrating that the 
US is far from immune from the 
political polarisation now taking place 
across Europe. The expectations of 
politicians and plutocrats are being 
daily confounded. 

It was widely assumed before the 
contest began that the nominations 
belonged to the two candidates who 
had the backing of their respective 
party establishments: on the Republican 
side to Jeb Bush, the former governor 
of Florida, and younger brother of 
George W; and, in the Democratic 
camp, to Hillary Rodham Clinton. 
Now the party bigwigs are not so sure. 
Clinton is currently under investigation 
by the FBI concerning the presence of 
classified documents in her private 
email account when she was secretary 
of state. Although no presidential 
primaries have yet taken place, both 
early polls and attendance at rallies 
seem to contain a clear message: that a 
presidential election featuring a pair of 
carefully groomed, cautiously spoken 
candidates from two American political 
dynasties is the last thing primary voters 
in either party want. In the wake of the 
great recession of 2007-08, economic 
prospects for ordinary people are 


too dim, and elections too blatantly 
dominated by billionaires with their 
PACS (political action committees) 
and super-PACS, for people to have 
any confidence in ‘politics as usual’. 

The lead in Republican polls is 
now held by Donald Trump, a New 
York mogul with the profile of a 
fascist demagogue; and, while Clinton 
is still ahead in national Democratic 
opinion surveys, she has fallen behind 
by about 10 points in the two key 
early primary states, Iowa and New 
Hampshire, to Bernie Sanders, the 
social democratic senator from Vermont 
challenging Clinton from the left by 
pounding on the theme of economic 
inequality. His campaign appearances 
are far surpassing hers in numbers and 
enthusiasm. Major donors and power- 
brokers in both parties are scrambling to 
re-establish their grip. This article will 
examine the Republican side. 

The Republican primary field is 
now more crowded than it has been in 
over half a century, with no fewer than 
15 presidential aspirants. Seven are 
present or former governors of states; 
five are present or former senators. It 
would be tedious to name and describe 
them all. One (Trump) heads his own 
real estate empire and another is a 
former corporate CEO; one is a retired 


neurosurgeon. The candidates run the 
gamut from far to lunatic right. 

Base against top 

The dilemma of the Republican Party 
consists in the fact that its most hard¬ 
core constituency is composed of older 
people who equate being American 
with being white, male, heterosexual 
and citizens of a country that rules 
most of the world. This largely 
middle class base cannot cope with 
the fact that the country is moving - 
erratically, but moving nonetheless - in 
the direction of gender equality and 
sexual permissiveness. They are also 
traumatised by the prospect that whites 
are on course to become a minority 
by mid-century, and feel emasculated 
by Washington’s increasing inability 
to dispatch the Marine Corps to deal 
with anyone who stands up to the US 
abroad. 

This enraged, provincial and heavily 
southern party core became especially 
vocal after the election of Barack 
Obama in 2008. Never reconciled to 
the presence of a black man in the 
White House, they are determined 
to thwart Obama, no matter what he 
does. And, although what became the 
brand name of white male ressentiment 
- the Tea Party - is no longer present 


as an organised force on the ground, 
the notes it sounded in 2009 and after 
still resound among the party ranks, just 
as the theme of economic inequality 
introduced by the now vanished Occupy 
movement stuck in the minds of many 
Democratic voters. 

This writer has analysed the revolt 
of the Republican right in several 
Weekly Worker articles over the past 
few years. It cannot in our view be 
described as fascist, because it has not 
resorted to the extra-parliamentary, 
militarist methods that were the 
hallmark all fascist movements in the 
past. Yet we have viewed it as borne 
of an American variant of the middle 
class rage, independent of major ruling 
class factions, that springs from the 
same social-psychological impulses 
as fascism. Though these impulses 
- hatred of aliens and oppressed 
groups, and strident chauvinism in 
reaction to change and adversity - are 
routinely fostered by the ruling class 
to divert blame from itself, they can 
also become a force in their own right, 
escaping the control of their bourgeois 
enablers and interfering with certain of 
their aims. Such is the physiognomy 
of the Republican gang that is now 
attempting to obstruct the workings of 
the US government and dominating the 


primaries. 

Republican master strategists 
like Karl Rove - realistic enough 
to appreciate that the presidential 
election of 2016 will not be won solely 
on the basis of Caucasian spleen and 
testosterone - are now saddled with 
what may be an impossible task: to find 
a Republican rightwing enough to turn 
out the base, but ‘moderate’ enough to 
appeal to at least a few young, female 
and Hispanic voters not lamenting the 
loss of a status they never enjoyed. (The 
black population has been written off 
long ago as an incorrigibly Democratic 
constituency, useful only for supplying 
the occasional token black reactionary 
- this year the primary candidate, 
neurosurgeon Ben Carson - to prove 
that Republicans are not racist). 

The role of anti- or at least non- 
Tea Party standard-bearer seemed 
at first to have devolved upon John 
Ellis Bush (acronymically, Jeb), who, 
before announcing his candidacy, had 
complained that the Grand Old Party 
no longer had room within it for more 
middle-of-the road Republicans in the 
tradition of his father, the first president 
Bush. But, in an electoral season marked 
by an upsurge of populism of the left 
and right, Jeb Bush’s family name and 
associations seem to hinder more than 
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help. He is credited by his supporters 
with being the “more cerebral” of the 
two political Bush brothers - faint praise 
in the eyes of those who remember Bush 
the Second and value intelligence, and 
a positive liability for Tea Party types, 
who deeply suspect it. 

Bush’s claims to moderation are 
hardly more persuasive than the 
testimonials to his intellect. He says 
there is no conclusive evidence for 
anthropogenic climate change, and 
enthusiastically supports hydraulic 
fracturing (fracking) and drilling 
for oil in coastal areas and federal 
lands. He favours the repeal of the 
president’s signature health insurance 
scheme (Obamacare). He supports a 
decrease in capital gains tax, opposes 
the recently passed Dodd-Frank law, 
which imposes minimal restrictions 
on financial speculation by banks, 
and is critical of the federal Consumer 
Protection Bureau, created on Obama’s 
initiative. He favours further restrictions 
on welfare spending, and wants to raise 
the retirement age from the current 66 
to 68 or 70. He supports continued 
government collection of telephone 
data from private citizens in the name 
of “national security” and an increase 
in military spending. 

However, the bar for moderation 
in today’s Republican Party being 
extremely low, a few personal details 
and qualifications to standard far-right 
positions are enough to earn him that 
description. 

Bush is, by Republican standards, 
mild-mannered (or, as his rival, Donald 
Trump, would have it, “a low- energy 
guy”). He is married to a Mexican 
woman and speaks Spanish, sometimes 
in public, to the chagrin of fanatical 
nativists. While he does not favour 
granting citizenship status to most of 
the estimated 11 million illegal aliens 
now resident in the US, he would not 
deport them all either, but rather grant 
non-citizen legal status to some, so 
that they could continue to do the low- 
wage menial jobs they now perform. He 
would also give immigrant children who 
grow up in the US a path to citizenship. 
He opposes any national legislation 
legalising gay marriage, saying the 
question is better left to the individual 
states, and thinks that businesses should 
have the right to refuse their services to 
same-sex couples. He did say, however, 
that Kim Davis, the Kentucky court 
clerk who was jailed for refusing to 
issue marriage licences to gay couples 
despite a supreme court decision 
legalising gay marriage, should obey 
the law of the land. (By contrast, another 
Republican candidate, an ex-govemor 
of Arkansas named Mike Huckabee, 
appeared at Davis’s side when she was 
released from prison, arguing that her 
jailing represented persecution for her 
religious conviction that homosexuals 
should be discriminated against.) 

Bush opposes the Iran nuclear 
deal and would probably abrogate it 
unilaterally, but not tear it to pieces 
during his first day as president, as other 
Republican hopefuls have promised. 
He opposes abortion rights for women, 
and would cut off federal funding 
for Planned Parenthood, a national 
non-profit organisation that provides 
services to pregnant women, including 
abortions. He boasts that he already 
ended state funding to this group as 
governor of Florida. Bush would, 
however, permit abortions where 
the life of the mother is endangered, 
instead of imposing an absolute ban and 
allowing pregnant women to die, as, 
for instance, Scott Walker, the union- 
busting governor of Wisconsin who 
just dropped out of the race, said he 
would do. 

Transcendental 

egotism 

If Bush is a moderate, readers are 
probably asking what an extremist 
looks like. As luck would have it, 
we have numerous flesh-and-blood 
examples in the other candidates. 


Foremost among them, with a 10% 
lead in the polls over all the others, is 
Donald Trump. 

With a net worth estimated at $4 to 
$ 10 billion, built on the basis of a more 
modest real estate fortune inherited 
from his father, Trump appears never to 
have been hampered by problems of low 
self-esteem. His 58-storey headquarters 
in Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue is called 
Trump Tower (named not after his 
father, but himself); it has its name 
emblazoned across the front in shiny, 
metallic letters. His other commercial 
properties boast such names as Trump 
Plaza and Trump Hotels; his yacht 
(since sold) was christened Trump 
Princess, and his private jet is named 
Trump Shuttle. His enormous wealth 
has enabled him to branch out into 
other lines of business such as Trump 
Mortgage, Trump Restaurants, Trump 
Catering, Trump Vodka and the 
Donald Trump Signature Collection 
(of underwear). When queried as to 
his literary predilections, he named 
a 1987 work, The art of the deal, by 
Donald Trump, which chronicles his 
earlier business career, as his “favourite 
book of all time”. 

As host of The apprentice, a TV 
reality show, Trump raised his public 
profile. On the programme, guests 
compete and grovel to rise through the 
ranks of his real-estate empire, as he 
eliminates them one by one by barking, 
“You’re fired!”, which soon became his 
signature line; (he even attempted at one 
point to copyright it). 

Trump made political headlines four 
years ago, when he joined the ‘birthers’ 
in questioning whether Barack Obama 
was born in the United States, and 
added that, even if he was, the president 
may have been suppressing his birth 
certificate to conceal the fact that it listed 
him as a Muslim. He floated the idea of 
dispatching a special team of private 
investigators to Obama’s birthplace 
in Hawaii to look into the matter 
more closely. (Obama’s subsequent 
publication of the certificate has not 
allayed Trump’s scepticism concerning 
the president’s birthplace, as he recently 
told a television interviewer; and when 
a supporter expressed his opinion at a 
recent rally that Obama is a Muslim, 
Trump did not contradict him). 

“Make America great again” is the 
slogan with which the real estate baron 
launched his presidential campaign. He 
promises singlehandedly to reverse the 
steady decline - brought on by none 
other than Barack Obama - of our once 
“great and respected” country. The first 
step in such a restoration of faded glory 
would apparently be to deport all 11 
million illegal immigrants and build 
a wall (Trump reminds people of his 
edifice-constructing prowess) along the 
entire 1,954 miles of the US-Mexican 
border to keep new ones out. (In the 
second Republican candidates’ debate, 
a couple of Trump’s rivals cautiously 
questioned this plan on the basis of 
logistical feasibility). He would also 
deny citizenship to “anchor babies” - 
ie, the children of immigrants born in 
the US - despite the fact that citizenship 
rights are specifically conferred by the 
constitution upon everyone bom here. 
Trump launched his campaign on June 
16 by summarising what he sees as the 
problem: 

The US has become a dumping 
ground for everybody else’s 
problems. When Mexico sends its 
people, they’re not sending the best 
... They’re sending people who 
have lots of problems, and they’re 
bringing those problems with us 
[sic]. They’re bringing drugs. 
They’re bringing crime. They’re 
rapists. And I assume some are good 
people ... It’s coming from more 
than Mexico. It’s coming from all 
of South and Latin America ... and 
probably from the Middle East ... 
And it’s got to stop. It’s got to stop 
fast. 

In August, Trump provided a practical 


demonstration of his proposed 
immigration policies when he had 
Jorge Ramos, a well known newscaster 
for the American Spanish language 
network, Univision, unceremoniously 
ejected from a news conference for 
supposedly speaking out of turn. 
Ramos was later readmitted. But as he 
was being led out, Trump ejaculated, 
“Go back to Univision!” 

Trump has even managed to make 
an enemy of the country’s leading 
Republican propaganda machine, the 
Murdoch-owned Fox television news 
network. During the first candidates’ 
debate the Fox anchor, Megyn 
Kelly, perhaps doing the bidding of 
Republican higher-ups, questioned 
him concerning his attitude toward 
women, recalling that he had called 
those he dislikes “fat pigs, dogs, slobs 
and disgusting animals”. Trump replied 
to the effect that the had no time for 
‘political correctness’. Trump later 
attacked Kelly on television. He said 
she was a “lightweight”, and added that, 
on the night of the debate, ‘You could 
see the blood coming out of her eyes. 
Blood coming out of her - wherever.” 

Of his only female rival, Carly 
Fiorina, the deposed CEO of Hewlett- 
Packard, Trump remarked: “Look at 
that face! Would anyone vote for that? 
Can you imagine that, the face of our 
next president?” 

When it comes to policy proposals, 
Trump comes up a trifle short, arguing 
mainly that his spectacular success 
in business attests to his ability as a 
supremely talented “deal maker”. He 
says he would be tough, not weak like 
Obama, on all of America’s international 
foes, especially China. He boasts of his 
ability to ‘get along’ with the leaders of 
other countries. He assures the public 
that as president he would assemble a 
“great team”, and that he and his fellow 
Americans would soon see “victories 
coming out of our ears”. 

The Trump phenomenon was at first 
dismissed as a flash in the pan. But the 
durability of his lead in the polls is now 
causing many Republican hierarchs to 
worry that it may be at least a more 
prolonged flash. They hate Trump 
not only because he stands outside 
conventional party politics, but also 
because they know from 2012 that, 
unlike in past decades, the GOP can 
never win an election by capturing a 
majority of the white male vote alone, 
and desperately needs to broaden its 
base. They therefore conclude that 
insulting the country’s fastest growing 
minority group (Hispanics) and the 
females who make up over half the 
electorate may leave something to be 
desired as a winning strategy for 2016. 
Effigies of Trump and pinatas bearing 
his image now abound among Mexicans 
on both sides of the US-Mexican border. 
Carly Fiorina got a boost in the polls in 
the second candidates’ debate when, 
responding to Trump’s remarks about 
her face, she replied: “I think women 
all over the country heard very clearly 
what Mr Trump said.” 

Base instincts, big 
bucks 

Anyone still puzzled about the sources 
of Trump’s appeal should remember 
a principal trait he shares with all 
fascistic demagogues: the willingness 
to proclaim from the rooftops the 
benighted fears and hatreds that many 
followers can only bring themselves 
to mutter under their breath. He thus 
assures them that he is one of them, 
and amplifies their basest instincts 
with a billion-dollar megaphone. 

Trump’s Republican rivals, who 
must also gain the support of the party 
rank-and-file to win the nomination, 
have little to offer but a more qualified, 
slightly shamefaced version of many 
of Trump’s provocations. In almost the 
same breath as Carly Fiorina waxed 
indignant at Trump’s attitude toward 
women, she repeated the rightwing 
canard that Planned Parenthood 
traffics in the bodily parts of late-term 


aborted foetuses. And the single black 
Republican contender, Dr Ben Carson, 
recently caused a minor flap when he 
implied that a Muslim should not be 
allowed to become president, despite 
an explicit constitutional ban on any 
religious test for office. 

Carson and Fiorina are, in that 
order, the two most popular primary 
candidates after Trump, but they 
lack Trump’s swagger, and are still 
perceived, along with the other 
candidates, as speaking in the 
homilies and bromides of professional 
politicians, while Trump is tossing 
the voters red meat. Agonise as 
they will over the shipwreck of a 
presidential run by this venom- 
spewing megalomaniac, the party 
establishment has yet to confect 
a formula - or find a candidate - to 
counter his popularity. The inordinate 
length of American presidential 
campaigns, however - the election is 
still more than a year away - gives 
them time to find an anti-Trump. 

Trump also has this in common 
with other right-populist demagogues: 
he expresses, in his own distorted way, 
the resentment of the middle classes 
for those above them economically, 
a resentment that has grown since 
the crisis of 2007-08. Remarkably 
understated in this Republican 
contest is the aspirational, free-market 
rhetoric that was the centrepiece of 
Mitt Romney’s 2012 bid, and has 
always featured prominently on party 
hustings. The foremost proponent 
of laissez faire, Senator Rand Paul 
of Kentucky, has gained no traction 
in the polls whatsoever. Even white 
reactionaries seem dimly aware 
that the vaunted upward mobility of 
Americans is not what it used to be. 
They may place the principal blame 
for this state of affairs on immigrants, 
but a little of their anger spills over 
onto the ruling class. 

True, Trump’s excuse for a platform 
contains a few standard GOP economic 
items, like lowering corporate taxes 
and raising the retirement age. But he, 
along with Jeb Bush, have found it 
necessary to call for the elimination of 
some of the most outrageous tax breaks 
for CEOs and hedge-fund managers. 
More than that, Trump boasts that he, 
unlike the other candidates, is not in 
the pocket of billionaires, because he 
is one himself. A Fox News journalist, 
Brett Baier, questioned Trump’s 
conservative bona tides during the first 
candidates’ debate: 

Baier. You’ve also donated to 
several Democratic candidates, 
Hillary Clinton included, and 
Nancy Pelosi [minority leader in 
the House of Representatives]. You 
explained away those donations, 


saying you did that to get business- 
related favours. And you said 
recently, quote, “When you give, 
they do whatever the hell you want 
them to do”. 

Trump : You’d better believe it .... 
I will tell you that our system is 
broken. I gave to many people, 
before this, before two months 
ago. I was a businessman. I give to 
everybody. When they call, I give. 
And do you know what? When I 
need something from them two 
years later, three years later, I call 
them, they are there for me. And 
that’s a broken system .... 

Baier. Hold on ... we’re going to - 
we’re going to move on. 

There are certain things that all 
professional bourgeois politicians 
know must never be said. By letting 
whatever thoughts pop into his head 
come out of his mouth, Donald 
Trump is assuring his angry middle 
class supporters that, although he 
may not be one of them, he is no 
venal politician; he is his own man, 
and one, moreover, who can buy 
and sell politicians by the dozen. 
His de-emphasis of traditional 
American free-enterprise worship 
in favour of immigrant-bashing and 
chauvinism, together with a hint of 
anti-plutocratic posturing, puts him 
closer to the European right of the 
Berlusconi, Ukip and Front National 
stripe, than to the fulsomely invoked 
legacy of Ronald Reagan. 

Nor is the Trump phenomenon the 
only symptom of turmoil within the 
traditional party of big business. As 
these lines are being written, the news 
has just broken that John Boehner, 
the Republican speaker of the House 
of Representatives and faithful 
corporate hack, has announced his 
resignation. He is stepping down 
next month out of dread of another 
bitter fight over the funding of the 
federal government, like the one that 
resulted in a temporary government 
shutdown in the autumn of 2013 (see 
‘An enraged Frankenstein’s monster’ 
Weekly Worker October 24 2013). This 
time the Republicans are threatening 
to close Washington down unless 
Congress agrees to defund Planned 
Parenthood. The rightwing insurgency 
against the party leadership proceeds 
apace. 

But, as in Europe, political 
disaffection is not limited to the right. 
There is a parallel insurgency brewing 
amongst the Democratic ranks in the 
form of the challenge being mounted 
by Bernie Sanders of Vermont to 
the anointed of that party, Hillary 
Clinton. A future article will examine 
developments within the Democrats’ 
divided house • 


Fighting fund 

Hassle-free 


T hanks to a number of Weekly 
Worker stalwarts and readers, we 
have easily surpassed our £1,750 
fighting fund target for September. 
The surplus of £291 - represented 
by the total of £2,041 that came in 
over the last seven days - gives us a 
welcome and much needed cushion 
from which to go forward. 

Pride of place this week goes to 
comrade RG - a regular donor, who 
this time sent us a cheque for £100. 
Another pleasant surprise included 
in the mail was the £50 from KT, 
while both TT (£10) and PM (£5) 
came up with their regular PayPal 
contributions - they were among 
the 3,387 online readers of our 
paper, by the way. 

But, as usual, the largest chunk 
of donations came from those 
comrades who have taken out 


a standing order to the Weekly 
Worker - the hassle-free method 
that means you don’t have to 
worry about remembering to do 
your bit. The top three donors, in 
descending order, were JT (£75), 
DS (£35) and PM (£30). 

According to my calculations, 
another modest surplus in October 
will see our fighting fund back on 
target - and into the black - for 
2015. How about some of you 
occasional donors taking a leaf out 
of the book of the three comrades 
mentioned above? Join the hassle- 
free caucus! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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‘Fighting for peace’ (1950). Counterrevolution in the colours of revolution 


Kids and the alternative 


The perceptions most young people have of socialism are not like they were during the cold war days, 
says Commissaress: they’re worse 


O h, the days when socialism was 
relevant. I have no idea how 
it felt to turn on one of those 
tiny TVs as thick as a border fence 
and see something about how great 
and free (insert western country) was, 
compared with them evul commies or 
how communism was wrong or a threat 
or ... something. 

But, apart from how I would feel 
a bit indignant at hearing any country 
called ‘communist’ (and proceed to 
bore whoever was unlucky enough to 
be in my presence at the time with a 
rant about state capitalism), I am not 
going to deny that if I heard anyone 
at all outside a leftwing circle or a 
history lesson bring up communism 
of their own accord, I would feel a 
little bit chuffed. As though I was 
being praised or something. This is not 
entirely because I want to show people 
how edgy my politics are, but there is 
so little opportunity to discuss socialism 
and see what my fellow Generation 
Y-ers think about it when no-one has 
any idea what it is! Socialism is not just 
‘sooo 1991’, like a trend that could be 
revived one day when people with the 
political equivalent of nice bodies and 
savvy social media usage decide it’s 
cool again. It is more like the mullet 
skirt: people have just totally forgotten 
what it is. 

You might be thinking: well, gone 
are the days of long explanations of 
the capitalist production relations in 
the Soviet Union, of well-off people 
getting personally offended about you 
supposedly wanting to redistribute their 
wealth and quips about Stalin (I said 
20-year-old Stalin was cute one time, 


guys, one timel). Isn’t that a relief? But 
taking away the old bogeyman of the 
cold war ‘communist’ states does not 
make socialism more appealing at all. 
Instead, in the modem world where 
the question is not whether countries 
should be capitalist, but how they 
should do so, and where children grow 
up with the formula, ‘Pass exams + get 
good job + make money = success’, 
drilled into them whatever they do, 
and where atomisation and alienation 
and all-round dissatisfaction with life 
are more common than embarrassing 
dads, it creates an environment of even 
more unquestioning obedience than 
there already was. In 1975, people 
supported, agreed with, and lived their 
lives according to capitalism because 
they disagreed with the available 
alternatives. In 2015, people do not 
support, agree with, and live their lives 
according to capitalism, because doing 
so would be akin to living life according 
to the rule ‘A=A’. Capitalism is now 
totally axiomatic. This is freaking 
terrifying. 

And the scariest thing about it 
becomes apparent when you talk to 
young people about communism and 
detect a pattern in their objections to 
it. You will go through the whole drill 
of explaining what social ownership 
of the means of production and the 
corresponding lack of a state or class 
system is, because no-one really knows. 
Then maybe you will have to explain 
away the Soviet Union/China/Cuba/the 
DPRK if the person you are talking to 
is particularly well-informed. 

But their other objections will all 
be on the abstract level. They simply 


will not be able to fathom how a world 
without private property or without 
money or without everyone hating 
their jobs would work, to entertain the 
notion of collectives, as opposed to 
individuals, to think that the structure 
of the bourgeois family is anything 
but ingrained and permanent. Even 
descriptions of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which is sometimes 
described as containing a variant of 
capitalist production relations, seem 
too far-fetched for them, because 
their entire mentality is so predicated 
upon the idea that capitalism and the 
morality and culture that accompany 
it are the only way. While there was 
still a visible alternative to capitalism 
present in the world and global politics 
was a battle between capitalism and 
that alternative - even if it was only an 
alternative by name - it was easier to 
think about the possibility of a different 
sort of society. But the total economic, 
cultural and political hegemony of 
liberal-democratic countries that we 
have today changed that. The fear of 
‘the other system’ has become fear of 
anything other than the status quo. 

But wait. Aren’t young people 
radical? Don’t they want change? What 
I have said above seems completely 
counterintuitive, since it is precisely 
young people who were the driving 
force behind Occupy Wall Street, the 
surges of the Scottish National Party 
and Green Party, and more recently the 
massive anti-austerity demonstration 
and Corbynmania. Surely, it would be 
impossible for so many young people 
to support such causes if they were 
physically incapable of thinking outside 


the paradigm of capitalism; in that case, 
wouldn’t they all be reactionary robots? 
Well, no. No sort of class-consciousness 
or clear idea of an alternative system 
or presence of an ostensible alternative 
system is required to get angry. Which 
is all these young people are really 
doing. 

This is going to sound harsh, and I 
am not trying to belittle people for being 
angry because it is all well and good, 
and justified. But the anti-austerity 
or just anti-political sentiment seen 
amongst many young people today does 
not have with it a positive preposition 
of what exactly will replace austerity or 
‘the system’, or whatever else, because, 
although young people can know the 
awful effects of austerity or other 
specific phenomena within capitalism, 
most of us cannot look at the bigger 
picture and consider the possibility of 
removing capitalism as a whole from 
this picture - we have been conditioned 
and it is hard to find anything that will 
shake us out of our conditioning unless 
we go looking for it. We have energy, 
we have passion, we can see problems 
in society and we want to change them, 
but we are still limited by the constraints 
of the capitalist mentality. 

This mentality can be seen very 
clearly even in the politics of some of 
the young, self-proclaimed socialists 
whom I know: they tend to see socialism 
in terms of justice and equal rights and 
getting what one deserves, and other 
abstractions. The entire concept of 
‘deserving’ something is modelled 
around a market transaction: one ‘earns’ 
a right in return for performing an 
action (this action can be something like 


existing or turning a certain age). There 
is class-society morality right there, 
even if you say everyone ‘deserves the 
same’ (whatever that entails). Similarly, 
‘justice’ has always been a concept used 
by the ruling class to make its ideology, 
and often its oppression of others, sound 
abstractly appealing, whether this 
concept is used to describe stoning gay 
couples to death or preventing women 
from getting abortions. 

Which is why viewing things in terms 
of concrete material circumstances and 
social relations, as Marxists do, is so 
important. And, of course, not many 
of the people who oppose austerity 
are proposing to abolish markets and 
money as well, because ‘they’ve existed 
forever’. 

All this is why young people need 
socialism. Without breaking free of 
the capitalist mentality and being 
clear in our theory and direction, 
we will never be able to make the 
change we so desperately want to, 
and we will forever be rebels without 
a cause (see, I can make old-people 
references!). Socialism offers a way 
to do this. The problem is, not enough 
people have the faintest idea of what 
it is. We need to stop supporting any 
compromises, brush off any traces of 
capitalist mentality, make use of the 
fresh start afforded to us by the fading 
memories of 20th century communism 
and, most importantly, get out there 
and differentiate ourselves. 

I know this is much, much easier 
said than done, but it is going to be 
worth it. Because when you combine 
passionate young people and theoretical 
clarity, we can change the world • 
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REVIEW 


Wary of libel laws 

Michael Day Being Berlusconi: the rise and fall from Cosa Nostra to bunga bunga Palgrave 
MacMillan, 2015, pp288, £18.99 



I ichael Day, the Italy 
correspondent of The 
Independent for the last 
six years, has produced the first 
English-language biography of Silvio 
Berlusconi that discusses his entire 
career to date. 1 

Being Berlusconi covers his ill- 
fated third (2008-11) premiership and 
his conviction for tax fraud in August 
2013. This definitive conviction 
by the Cassazione (supreme court) 
has enabled Day to write about the 
elderly crook with far greater freedom 
than most of the earlier writers had. 2 
Although as yet this book has only 
been published in the United States, a 
British edition seems imminent. 

Up until 2013 Berlusconi had not 
only been assiduous in his attempts 
to suppress or ban hostile journalistic 
investigations of his financial 
skulduggery by courageous Italians 
such as Giovanni Ruggeri, Mario 
Guarino, Daniele Luttazzi, Elio Veltri 
and Marco Travaglio, 3 but was equally 
aware of the considerable protection 
offered to wealthy and unscrupulous 
litigants by the United Kingdom’s 
draconian defamation laws. A great 
deal of publicity has been given to 
Berlusconi’s ultimately futile legal 
actions against The Economist, a 
London-based but internationally 
distributed magazine. A number 
of its journalists developed an ever 
deeper interest in his life and crimes, 
as he responded to their thoroughly 
researched, printed criticisms in the 
law courts. 4 So the lack of attention 
paid, in the UK at any rate, to the first 
full-scale biography of Berlusconi 
published in English before this, by 
American j ournalist Alexander Stille, 5 
was in all probability a product of the 
intimidation the media mogul’s well 
paid and highly skilled lawyers could 
bring to bear on British press barons 
and publishing houses in the days 
before recent scandals made him an 
international laughing stock. 

Certainly Stille in the 2007 
preface to the 
language 
of his 
explains 


Berlusconi 
started a libel 
action against 
him in Italy after the 
publication of the 2006 
Italian edition. 6 Given that 
Stille’s work is referred to in no 
less than 24 footnotes to the first 
eight chapters of Day’s biography, 
it seems reasonable to suggest that in 
recounting the early life and prolonged 
business, political and legal successes 
of the tycoon-turned-politician in 
the period up to 2006, Day did not 
need to do a great deal of original 
research. This is not in itself a grave 
sin in a readable account directed at 
a popular market, but one does wish 
that the London-born journalist 
had shown the same generosity in 
acknowledging Stille in the main 


text as he does with Marco Travaglio, 7 
on whose works he also draws heavily. 

Day’s biography is heavily 
weighted towards Berlusconi’s later 
years - part 1, ‘The fall’ (ppl09-235), 
is slightly longer than part 2, ‘The rise 
(pp5-108). It is perhaps worth spelling 
out for those readers less familiar with 
the entire arc of Berlusconi’s career 
that this means part 2 covers a very 
much shorter time period (2008 to 
the present, as opposed to 1936 to 
2008). During those first 72 years of 
the subject’s extremely eventful life he 
became a leading figure in construction 
in the Milan area, before diversifying 
into commercial television in the 
1980s with the assistance of Socialist 
Party prime minister Bettino Craxi 
and an assortment of corrupt Christian 
Democrats. Eventually he founded a 
political party - Forza Italia - in 1994 
and served the first two of his three 
terms as prime minister in 1994 and 
2001-06. 

Day - in all probability shrewdly 
gauging his audience - gives 
rather more detailed coverage of 
Berlusconi’s involvement in sexual 
scandals than of his involvement 
in financial ones, whose intricate 
technical details, whilst enthralling 
to writers in, and presumably readers 
of, The Economist (which pronounced 
him “unfit to govern Italy” on account 
of his business ethics rather than his 
bedroom antics), tend to baffle and 
often bore the general public. 

Day has a clear advantage over 
earlier biographers of Berlusconi 
in being able to make more overt 
reference to Berlusconi’s links 
with the Mafia as a result of 
both Marcello Dell’Utri’s 
definitive conviction, 
on Mafia-related 
charges, in April 
2014 and 


Berlusconi’s own definitive conviction 
for tax fraud in August 2013. Whilst 
the latter conviction had no links 
with any of the allegations of Mafia 
connections that had haunted the ex¬ 
premier over the years, it does mean 
that Berlusconi - against whom the 
extremely numerous charges had either 
ended in acquittals or been timed out 
by statutes of limitations - is no longer 
in a position, as a convicted felon, to 
self-righteously threaten defamation 
actions if any kind of criminality is 
ever inferred about him. 

The subtitle of Day’s book - The 
rise and fall from Cosa Nostra to 
Bunga Bunga - would have had any 
mainstream publisher rushing in terror 
to libel lawyers until a year or two 
ago. There is no longer any need for 
the constant and slightly gratuitous 
repetition of the phrase, “ Palermo- 
born Dell’Utri” (my emphasis) so 
beloved ot Financial Times journalists. 
They are anxious, on the one hand, 
to avoid a libel action in a British 
courtroom, but equally concerned, on 
the other, to imply that they are talking 
about somebody linked to the Sicilian 
Mafia, with whom it was not advisable 
to have any business dealings. 

It is noticeable to those of us familiar 
with the Dell’Utri/Berlusconi saga that 
Day makes absolutely no reference 
to Marcello’s twin brother, Alberto, 
who had also worked for Berlusconi 
on occasions, albeit in a less prominent 
capacity than Marcello, and had served 
time in prison in the 1980s. Whilst 
Alberto’s role in this whole story 
is relatively minor, Stille, amongst 
other writers on Berlusconi, tended 
to foreground it as a legally 
acceptable means of 
dropping broad hints 
about Marcello’s 
background. 


Day 
h o w e 


does, 
v e r , 


illuminate the 
role played by the 
Sicilian “stable 
master”, 8 Vittorio 
Mangano, in 
Berlusconi’s 
household, 8 and in 
effect demonstrates 
how lucky the 
tycoon-turned- 
politician 


i 


was that this convicted murderer and 
heroin dealer died in prison, observing 
to the very end the Mafia code of 
omerta in relation to the man who had 
employed him (Berlusconi), as well 
as the man who had got him the job 
(Dell’Utri) - Berlusconi shamelessly 
called Mangano “a hero” in April 
2008, shortly after being elected prime 
minister for the third time. 

The author not only pulls no 
punches in comments about DelTUtri 
at various points in the text, but also 
offers us a damning portrait of Cesare 
Previti, Berlusconi’s original favourite 
crooked lawyer and the minister of 
defence in his first government in 1994 
(president Oscar Luigi Scalfaro vetoed 
Previti’s appointment as justice minister 
- Berlusconi’s original intention - on 
the ground of an obvious conflict 
of interests). Day’s hatchet job on 
Previti has been assisted by the very 
recent further revelations by another 
of Berlusconi’s old lawyers, Vittorio 
Dotti, in L ’awocato del diavolo (Milan 
2014). 10 Whilst Previti’s role in bribing 
judges such as Renato Squillante to 
favour Berlusconi, for which offence 
he was to be definitively convicted 
in 2007, is probably his most serious 
crime, Day provides us with a very vivid 
account of how Previti obtained the 
145-room Villa San Martino at Arcore 
(the old fraudster’s primary residence 
throughout his political career) for 
Berlusconi at a knock-down price. He 
swindled his own client, Marchesa 
Annamaria Casati Stampa, who had 
inherited the estate four years earlier as 
a 19 year old, as a result of her father’s 
suicide in the immediate aftermath of 
his murder of her stepmother and the 
stepmother’s young lover. All three of 
these violent deaths had occurred in 
the palatial residence, so it is hardly 
surprising that the naive, trusting 
and evidently traumatised aristocrat 
emigrated to Brazil, from where she 
was in no position to track the wily 
Previti’s double dealing. 

While Day quite correctly 
emphasises the roles played by 
DelTUtri and Previti in Berlusconi’s 
business and political career, he rather 
underestimates the importance of David 
Mills. Although he rightly points out that 
Mills “helped administer Fininvest’s 
secret funds” (p72) and explains that 
All Iberian was a channel for vast 
amounts of money used for mostly 
nefarious purposes, he does not 
really give Mills the credit that 
he deserves for devising 
the whole elaborate 
system of offshore 
accounts that was 
absolutely crucial 
to Berlusconi’s 
empire. Day 
rightly reminds 
us that Mills 
“would later be 
found guilty 
of accepting 
a $600,000 
bribe from 
Berlusconi 
to lie on the 
mogul’s 
behalf during 
criminal trials 
in 1997 and 
1998” (p73) 
and that, 
“Thanks to 
all the legal 
manoeuvres 
and hold¬ 
ups, the 


case expired under the statute of 
limitations, which Berlusconi had 
reduced from 15 to 10 years in 2005” 
(pi97). Nevertheless, he could have 
made much more use of a book, to 
which he does indeed refer - II regalo 
di Berlusconi by Peter Gomez and 
Antonella Mascali (Milan 2009). This 
work really ought to have been translated 
into English, a language in which there 
is at present no comprehensive, single¬ 
volume account of the dealings between 
Mills and Berlusconi of the kind that 
Gomez and Mascali have produced. 

Nonetheless, all of those unfortunate 
Labour Party members and supporters 
who received the ludicrous email from 
Alan Johnson calling Tessa Jowell 
“Labour’s Kylie” will be amused to 
learn from Day that “The lascivious 
Italian leader was said to refer to Jowell 
in private as IIpiccolo puntaspilli ” (the 
little pincushion - p73). Sadly, Day’s 
very limited array of photographs at 
the centre of the text does not include 
the famous one in which the Blairs 
accompany Silvio Berlusconi, wearing 
a bandana to disguise his recent hair 
transplant, on the infamous Sardinian 
holiday, which it is hard to believe 
could have ever been arranged without 
the mediation of Mills or Jowell • 

Toby Abse 


Notes 

1. There is, as far as I am aware, no 
comprehensive biography by an Italian author. 
Giuseppe Fiori’s II Venditore: storia di Silvio 
Berlusconi e della Fininvest (Milan 1995) is the 
most straightforward account of Berlusconi’s life 
before entering politics. 

2. An authorised biography of Berlusconi is due 
out in the USA in October: Alan Friedman’s 
Berlusconi: the epic story of the billionaire who 
took over Italy. Whilst Friedman has written a 
number of serious studies of Italian business and 
other matters, it seems unlikely that the tycoon 
would endorse any text that does not present him 
in a very favourable light. His physical health is 
clearly declining but nobody has suggested that he 
is not in full possession of his mental faculties. 

3. The earliest legal action was against Giovanni 
Ruggeri’s and Mario Guarino’s Inchiesta sul 
Signor TV (Milan 1994), but Elio Veltri’s and 
Marco Travaglio’s L 'Odore dei soldi (Rome 
2001) and a subsequent television interview with 
one of the authors gave rise to similar attempts 
at suppression and threats of legal action. This is 
by no means an exhaustive list of Berlusconi’s 
attempts to use the defamation laws to suppress 
critical accounts of his financial dealings. 

4. Leaving aside particular issues of The 
Economist itself, the most obvious example is 
David Lane’s Berlusconis shadow: crime, justice 
and the pursuit of power (London 2004). Bill 
Emmott’s Good Italy, bad Italy: why Italy must 
conquer its demons to face the future (London 
2012) was also an indirect product of The 
Economist journalists’ feud with Berlusconi. 

5. A Stille The sack of Rome: how a beautiful 
European country with a fabled history and 
storied culture was taken over by a man named 
Silvio Berlusconi (New York 2006). 

6. Ibid ppxi-xv. 

7. There are clear references to Travaglio on pvii 
and pp 104-05 in particular. 

8. Day points out that Villa San Martino at Arcore 
had a stable and one horse, but suggests it is 
unlikely that Berlusconi really needed a stable 
master. Day emphasises that in one call recorded 
by the police, Mangano tells DelTUtri: “I have a 
deal to propose to you and a horse that is right for 
you.” DelTUtri replies: “For a horse I need cash 
and I don’t have any” (pi8). As Day explains, 
‘horse’ is Mafia slang for ‘heroin’, so it is unlikely 
they were talking about real horses. 

9. Day describes how when the young Marchesa 
Casati Stampa’s husband turned up at Arcore to 
enquire after the fate of a painting, he was “met 
at the gates of the Villa San Martino by a tall, 
unsmiling man with a rifle and a heavy Sicilian 
accent, before eventually being given the brush- 
off by the villa’s smarmy new owner” (pi7). 

10. Dotti’s belated willingness to write his 
comprehensive account is a further indication of 
Berlusconi’s declining influence. Since Stefania 
Ariosto, Dotti’s one-time girlfriend, had been the 
main witness against Previti, Dotti’s legal work 
dried up after 1995, even if he was not subjected 
to the same degree of intimidation as Ariosto 
herself. On December 31 1995 she “received a 
mangled, blood-drenched rabbit in the post, mafia- 
style, with the message, ‘Happy new year’” (p76). 
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REVIEW 


At the behest of capital 

Youssef El-Gingihy How to dismantle the NHS in 10 easy steps Zero Books, 2015, pp82, £9.99 



London Olympics 2012: a celebration of the NHS 


M argaret Thatcher was famously 
said to have considered the 
national health service as the 
one untouchable British industry - she 
feared the consequences of openly 
applying her neoliberal blitz to it, due 
to its unique place in the consciousness 
of the working class. 

It turns out there is more than one 
way to skin the NHS, and you have to 
admire the present-day Tory strategy 
which has allowed the Conservatives, 
in a few short years, to nearly complete 
its dismantling - in a more sophisticated 
way than a Thatcherite-style head-on 
attack. Yet there is nothing original about 
the tactics: through misinformation 
(aka lies), division, impenetrable 
bureaucracy and by utilising the helping 
hand of their old ally, the bourgeois 
press, the Conservatives have very 
successfully opened the veins of the 
NHS for the circling corporate vultures. 
Yet, although the NHS has been set on 
a journey towards full privatisation at 
the behest of capital, there has not been 
the mass mobilisation to defend it that 
Tony Benn once predicted. 

Youssef El-Gingihy’s book is a 
timely summary of the dire situation 
the NHS is currently facing. This is 
not the first such book: there have 
been several in the past few years - 
mostly also written, like this one, by 
doctors (Youssef El-Gingihy is a GP 
in Tower Hamlets) - Allyson Pollock’s 
NHS pic and The plot against the NHS 
by Leys and Player are notable others. 
Youssef El-Gingihy borrows quite 
a bit from these preceding titles, but 
the information here is presented in 
the form of 10 short chapters, which 
are roughly a chronological summary 
of the changes forced on the NHS 
since John Major’s reign, bringing us 
to the present day. Well, nearly to the 
present day: the book was written just 
before the last general election, when, 
interestingly, El-Gingihy was rather 
optimistically pinning his hopes on a 
potential Miliband-led Labour Party: 

We are on the eve of an epoch¬ 
defining general election in 2015. 
Put simply, this election is likely to 
define whether the NHS continues 


to exist as a cherished institution or 
whether it is gradually dismantled 
into a privatised, insurance-based 
system (pi). 

What El-Gingihy could not predict 
was that from the ashes of Labour’s 
defeat would rise an openly leftwing 
leadership, offering the NHS a beacon 
of hope on an otherwise depressingly 
bleak horizon. 

Internal market 

The first few chapters of the book cover 
the introduction of the internal market 
into the NHS by Major’s government 
- but it was New Labour that extended 
this process and introduced some of 
the most destructive public-private 
partnerships. By the end of the 
1990s hospitals were being run like 
businesses, selling their services to 
primary care trusts (PCTs), which were 
at the time the bodies in control of the 
NHS budget. This purchaser-provider 
split was highly damaging - despite the 
claims that competition would increase 
efficiency, it actually discouraged 
collaboration and led to greater 
waste. As El-Gingihy points out, 
“administrative costs rose from 5% in 
the mid-1970s to 14% in 2003 mainly 
due to internal market operations” (p6). 

Then came the infamous introduction 
of New Labour’s ‘independent sector 
treatment centres’ (ITSCs) and ‘private 
finance initiatives’ (PFIs). ITSCs meant 
that huge sums of NHS money were 
syphoned to private health firms, which 
were able to cherry-pick lucrative, 
low risk, planned surgical procedures. 
Patients were often left in the dark about 
when they would be treated by these 
private companies - unless, of course, 
there were surgical complications 
and they needed (far more expensive) 
urgent treatment. In which case, they 
were simply transferred back to an 
NHS hospital. PFIs were (and still are) 
an even more devastating economic 
drain on the NHS. They were sold as a 
win-win partnership between the NHS 
and private construction firms, which 
would build new hospitals and rent them 
back to the health service - what was 
not made clear was that the NHS would 


be tied into contracts lasting up to 30 
years at massively inflated prices - the 
legacy of which is the bankruptcy that 
so many hospitals are currently facing. 
As pointed out by Youssef El-Gingihy, 
“the PFI tab ... stands at £301 billion for 
infrastructure projects worth £54 billion 
... [this] would pay for all the nurses, 
plus consultants, plus GPs, for 10 years, 
with £67 billion still to burn” (plO). 

The next stage towards the 
dismantling of the NHS covers the 
familiar story of the revolving door 
between corporations and government, 
bringing to mind the comment made by 
Jim Hightower, former US agriculture 
commissioner: “The corporations don’t 
have to lobby the government any more: 
they are the government.” El-Gingihy 
lists several leading government figures 
who have worked for private healthcare 
firms. For example Nick Seddon, 
Cameron’s special health advisor and 
former head of communications at the 
healthcare firm, Circle, who has openly 
called for the ending of the NHS in 
favour of an insurance-based system. 
Circle, by coincidence, has been one 
of the biggest beneficiaries of the 
NHS sell-olf: in 2011 it was awarded 
two contracts (including running 
Hichingbrooke Hospital) worth £285 
million. 1 

The fall of New Labour gave the 
Tories the confidence they needed to 
unleash their doomsday device for 
NHS destruction - or, as it is more 
commonly known, the 2012 Health and 
Social Care Act. El-Gingihy dedicates 
his longest chapter to explaining the 
impact that this legislation has had on 
the way healthcare is delivered in the 
UK. The department of health justifies 
the act as providing much needed 
modernisation (privatisation), which is 
more realistically affordable (heavily 
cut). Two crucial elements of the act, 
subtly buried amongst the 473 pages 
of jargon, are that it removes the legal 
duty for the government to provide 
key NHS services and it introduces the 
requirement to allow “any qualified 
provider” to bid for those services. This 
represents the opening of the floodgates 
to the private healthcare companies, 
allowing them to easily undercut the 


NHS, to provide an ever-growing range 
of services, from carrying out blood 
tests and X-rays to running hospitals. El- 
Gingihy highlights the extent of this big 
sell off, stating: “... an estimated £2.6 
billion worth of contracts have been 
awarded to profit-driven companies, 
such as Bupa, Virgin and Care UK.” 

The act also abolished the PCTs 
and replaced them with clinical 
commissioning groups (CCGs), made 
up of a collection of GP surgeries in a 
given locality. As a newly qualified GP I 
have attended several of my local CCG 
meetings and I can confirm they are a 
thoroughly demoralising affair. Instead 
of giving GPs the power to make 
decisions in the best interest of their 
patients, as the government claimed, 
they actually add several extra layers 
of dumbfounding bureaucracy and are 
run as a vehicle for implementing vast 
cuts. I have attended meetings where 
the CCG leadership presented us with 
the extent of “efficiency savings” 
required as a fait accompli and asked 
the GPs to brainstonn on services that 
can be reclassified as ‘non-essential’ 
and therefore restricted. This has led to 
cataract, hip and knee operations being 
severely rationed ... apparently it is no 
longer deemed essential to be able to 
see or walk properly. 

Smear campaign 

As El-Gingihy points out, all this has 
taken place alongside a relentless, 
media-led anti-NHS smear campaign. 
In 2014 the Commonwealth Fund 
ranked the NHS as the leading world 
health service for quality, access 
and efficiency. Yet not a week goes 
by without another story about poor 
standards of care in hospitals or the 
unaffordability of the ever growing 
demand on an NHS “at breaking 
point”. But the media are careful not 
to link this to the Tory cuts, the burden 
of PFIs and the loss of revenue to 
private firms - all of which has led to 
a massively underfunded and thinly 
spread workforce. This rightwing 
media-Tory collaboration is the 
invisible hand attempting to guide 
us towards the conclusion that the 
NHS cannot survive as it is. And that 


brings us towards the final step in 
its dismantling: the introduction of 
universal health insurance. 

Part of the reason why there has no 
mass uprising against the 2012 Health 
and Social Care Act lies in the way 
Cameron has labelled it ‘modernisation’ 

- he has been clever enough not to refer 
to ‘privatisation’. The collaboration of 
the media has meant that as of yet the 
public are, on the whole, unaware of 
the full significance of the act. Like a 
boxer who has taken repeated blows 
to the body, but defended their face 
well, outwardly they look unscathed, 
but there are clues that all is not well; 
legs have started to wobble and eyes 
have a glazed look ... in fact it will 
only be a matter of time before they 
are beaten. In a way this is currently 
the situation with the privatisation of 
the NHS. Outwardly, to the majority of 
the population, it seems much the same 
as it always has been - free at the point 
of need. However, you do not have to 
look too deeply to realise that, as with 
the boxer, the NHS is on the ropes and 
facing a knockout blow. 

‘Personal health budgets’ are one 
early sign of the end of the NHS as we 
know it. These schemes provide certain 
amounts of money to patients to buy 
their services directly. As El-Gingihy 
says, 

... it’s all about empowerment, 
right? Wrong. They represent the 
end point of the journey with the 
self-paying consumer in the market 
for healthcare ... what happens 
when your personal health budget 
runs out? Easy - you top it up. 

Which is where private insurance 
comes in. The idea is that the NHS will 
remain - but only in name: a useful logo 
for the insurance companies to exploit. 

For all its useful summation of 
the devastating journey towards 
privatisation, How to dismantle the 
NHS offers little towards any type 
strategy for reversing the changes. 
The book ends with a short chapter 
encouraging ‘resistance’. We are asked 
to support the Campaign for an NHS 
Reinstatement Bill 2 - Jeremy Corbyn 
and John McDonnell are listed among 
its supporters. The aim of this campaign 
is basically to reverse the 2012 act and 
allow “private companies to provide 
NHS services as an exception”. 

I believe we should support defensive 
campaigns such as this one: a reversal of 
the act would have immediate benefits 
for NHS workers and users alike. But 
at the same time we should be trying to 
drag this and other campaigns like it - 
not to mention the Labour Party’s NHS 
policies - to the left. As communists 
we need to be leading the fight for an 
NHS that is freed from its bureaucratic 
and capitalist market chains. We do not 
simply want to return to a pre-2011 or 
indeed pre-1970s NHS. 

We should instead call for a health 
service that provides the highest quality 
of care, democratically run by the staff 
and the community. We also need to 
be calling for the nationalisation of the 
pharmaceutical industry; drugs should 
be produced to help treat people, not 
generate profit. Ultimately this is linked 
to our struggle for a new global order 

- hopefully one day we will be able to 
look back with pride at the dismantling 
of the NHS in favour of an International 
Health Service • 

James Linney 

Notes 

1. See ‘Private firms on course to net £9 billion of 
NHS contracts’ The Guardian November 19 2014. 

2. www.nhsbill2015.org. 
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Balloting to strike 

Left with no choice 

Junior doctors are to ballot on strike action over the imposition of ‘unsafe’ new 
contracts. Richard Galen reports 


£ Hk ■ ot fair, not safe’ was the 
message from the several 

I W thousand junior doctors, 
medical students and supporters who 
attended the September 28 protest 
outside Methodist Central Hall in 
Westminster - the venue of an ‘open 
forum’ on new junior doctor contracts 
hosted by NHS employers. 

The new contracts are being forced 
on the ‘juniors’ by the government 
(in fact the term applies to any doctor 
not yet a consultant, often several 
years post-qualification) and are due 
to be introduced next year, despite the 
fact that the doctors’ trade union, the 
British Medical Association, pulled 
out of negotiations, citing “restrictive, 
unfair” conditions and an unwillingness 
to compromise on the part of the 
government. 

At the heart of the conflict lies the 
new pay deal, marketed to the media 
as including a 15% rise in basic salary, 
but blatantly missing the key point 
that a large part of doctors’ salaries is 
determined by a banding system which 
compensates them for unsocial hours. 
The new contract would remove this 
supplement and simply pay overtime 
rates (either 1.33 or 1.5 times the basic) 
for ‘unsocial’ hours. However, written 
into the contract is a 42% reduction in 
hours regarded as unsocial - under the 
proposals working at 9pm on a Saturday 
counts for the same as turning up at 
10am on a Tuesday. 

The upshot: doctors in acute 
specialties such as hospital medicine 
and accident and emergency (those 
with the most on-call shifts and often 
the most demanding jobs) could see 
a gross pay cut of up to 30%. This is 
understandably hard to stomach for 
workers who routinely stay for several 


unpaid hours after their shifts have 
ended to ensure the well-being of their 
patients. 

Notably, no demand for an increase 
in current pay has come from the BMA, 
despite a real-terms cut for the last six 
years - in stark contrast to the MPs 
backing the new contracts, who have 
been awarded a 10% pay rise this year 
(up to £74,000 pa). 

Despite often being painted as 
‘overpaid’ by the rightwing media, 
juniors have a starting basic salary of 
£22,636, rising to £34,402 after five 
years of training. This is against a 
background of student debt of upwards 
of £50,000, following the coalition-led 
increases in tuition fees, as well as 
professional membership subscriptions 
(such as mandatory indemnity cover and 
registration) that can run into thousands 
of pounds annually, and exams essential 
to career progression - some costing 
applicants the best part of £1,000. 

But remuneration is certainly not 
the only issue with the new contracts. 
The abolition of ‘time-based pay 
progression’ would penalise doctors 
who take time out of the job for any 
reason - disproportionately affecting 
women in medicine. This would also hit 
those who choose to pursue research or 
higher degrees, discouraging progress 
in key healthcare areas such as cancer 
treatment. GP trainees would lose the 
supplement that keeps their pay close to 
the level of hospital trainees at the same 
level - a potentially disastrous move, 
given the massive shortfall of GPs 
and surely an idea inimicable to health 
secretary Jeremy Hunt’s misguided 
vision of a “seven-day NHS”. Removal 
of the ‘banding’ portion of pay would 
also reduce financial penalties for NHS 
trusts that overwork their doctors, and 


breaks would be cut to just 20 minutes 
for every six hours worked - potentially 
impacting on patient safety. 

‘Cost-neutral’ 

So wherein lies the motivation for 
these changes? The Doctors and 
Dentists Remuneration Review Body 
- the government advisory committee 
which drew up the proposals - has 
denied any financial motivation, 
claiming the contract changes will be 
“cost-neutral” overall, but the DDRB 
has refused to release the details of 
how it calculated this. If the claim is 
true, however, it begs the question 
of why the ‘reforms’ are necessary 
in the first place. It also does not sit 
easily with the plan to introduce full 
seven-day services, as pledged by 
the department of health, as even 
the DDRB admits this would require 
additional funding. 

According to King’s Fund figures, 
the NHS is facing a budget shortfall 
of £22 billion by 2021, which the 
Conservatives have stated will be met 
by “efficiency savings” - making it 
difficult not to conclude that money 
is the driving factor at work here. An 
enforced contract that reduces the 
number of doctors - many will look 
either oversees or to the private sector 
for better conditions, while others will 
be dissuaded from embarking on the 
years of arduous training in the first 
place - smacks of a deliberate move by 
the political right to defund the NHS 
and demoralise its workers, leaving it 
vulnerable to negative public opinion 
and eventual privatisation - at the 
expense of the working class majority 
who depend on it. 

The way the government has 
handled the contract implementation 


and ‘negotiations’ is yet another 
reminder of how the Conservatives 
view trade unions (even those as 
‘responsible’ as the BMA) - as bodies to 
be circumscribed and discouraged. This 
is reflected in the terms of the Trade 
Union Bill currently going through 
parliament, which includes limiting the 
time workers can spend on union duties 
and allowing employers to substitute 
agency workers for strikers. 

For a junior doctor like myself, the 
decision to strike is not an easy one. 
Any industrial action will affect patient 
care and delay treatment. It is likely that 
we will go for a lesser option, such as 
‘working to rule’ or cancelling elective 
procedures, in order not to compromise 
emergency care for anyone requiring 
it. But, when left with no choice by an 
employer unwilling even to consider 
our concerns as workers, our only 
option is to withdraw our labour. 

Thankfully, we are not isolated. 
The Scottish parliament and Welsh 
assembly have already voted not to 
enforce the new contract on their 
doctors, and the presidents of 11 of the 
royal colleges (bodies responsible for 
development and training in medical 
specialties) have stated the contracts 
are an “immediate threat”. A public 
petition calling for the BMA to ballot 
for strike action gathered over 80,000 
signatures (far more than the 53,000 
juniors affected) and a Guardian poll 
has suggested 95% support for strike 
action. 

As for the establishment response? 
The ‘open forum’ in Westminster - the 
venue for the September 29 protest 
and the chance for doctors, medical 
students and the public to air their 
views - was cancelled with just a few 
hours’ notice • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Saudi royals 
blame 

everyone but 
themselves 


Two culpable rivals 

What lies behind the Mecca tragedy? Yassamine Mather looks at the facts 



O n September 24, the Saudi 
authorities told the world that 
769 pilgrims had been killed 
and 863 injured during what was 
described as a “stampede” in Mecca, 
as Muslim pilgrims were beginning the 
Hajj ritual. A few days later, however, 
it was claimed that Saudi officials had 
given Indian and Pakistani diplomats 
1,100 photographs of different corpses, 
and it was only after these revelations 
that Riyadh admitted the death toll was 
even higher. 

According to Tehran, at least 246 
of the dead and 630 of those injured 
were Iranians. Amongst those missing 
and presumed dead at the time of 
writing was Iran’s former ambassador 
to Lebanon, Ghazanfar Roknabadi. 
Saudi administrators denied he was in 
Mecca, but Tehran produced a short 
film of him addressing Shia crowds 
during this year’s Hajj. Official figures 
released by Saudi authorities had the 
number of Iranian deaths at 131 - the 
largest national contingent (the second 
largest being Moroccans, of whom 88 
are believed to have died). 

Later the Iranian broadcaster, 
Press TV, quoted Saeed Ohadi, the 
head of Iran’s Hajj and Pilgrimage 
organisation, who predicted there 
would be “3,000 to 3,200 bodies” in 
the 21 containers where the dead had 
been placed - clearly an exaggerated 
figure. 1 The Iranian official claimed that 
“imprudence, irresponsibility and the 
mismanagement of the Saudi authorities 
are the main factors behind the tragic 
incident”. 2 Iran’s Islamic republic has 
done its utmost to place the entire blame 
on the Saudi authorities, challenging 
the kingdom’s competence to run 
this “important event in the Islamic 
calendar”. 

Iran’s supreme leader, ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, called for an investigation, 
and his demand was echoed by every 
Friday prayer leader in the country, 
prompting religious zealots to pour to 
the streets. Instructions from mosques 
were sent by text, urging Shias to 
demonstrate, in what was labelled 
“spontaneous protests”. Supporters 
of the regime, carrying black flags, 
shouted: “The Saudi regime is a 
friend of Satan” (part of the Hajj ritual 
consists of pilgrims throwing stones at 
‘Satan’). One paper, Tasnim, carried a 
cartoon showing king Salman of Saudi 
Arabia as a camel riding over pilgrims 
and ayatollah Mohammad Kashani, 
addressing Friday prayers in Tehran, 
called on the Organisation of Islamic 
Countries to take over responsibility for 
Hajj, since the Saudi authorities were 
“incapable” of running it. 

The war of words between the two 
regional powers rapidly escalated, with 
Saudi Arabia categorically denying 
“misleading and distorted allegations” 
about inappropriate road closures that 
it alleged had been started by Iranian 
state-controlled media. Iran’s allies 
were repeating the same claims, with 
Iraq’s discredited former prime minister, 
Nouri al-Maliki, stating that the disaster 
was “proof of the incompetence of the 
organisers of the pilgrimage season” - 
a bit rich, coming from a leader who 
lost two of his country’s major cities, 


Herded like cattle 

Mosul and Tikrit, to Islamic State 
in 2014, through incompetence and 
corruption. Hezbollah leader Hassan 
Nasrallah added his voice to the Shia 
chorus, saying the Hajj tragedy reflected 
a “malfunction in the administration”. 3 

Originally the Saudi authorities 
had claimed that African pilgrims had 
disobeyed instructions given by the 
Hajj authorities blocking the route 
of the procession. However, Press 
TV (not the most reliable source of 
information) countered that “the convoy 
of prince Mohammed bin Salman A1 
Saud, the son of Saudi king Salman 
bin Abdulaziz, had arrived at the site, 
forcing the pilgrims to change their 
original directions”. 4 Whereupon the 
Saudi media changed its story and Sabq 
News quoted unnamed “eyewitnesses”, 
who claimed that the “stampede” was 
actually caused by Iranian pilgrims. 
This was followed by a comment 
from Dr Khalid al-Saud, a member 
of the Saudi royal family, who used 
his Twitter account to claim that “the 
time has come to think - in a serious 
way - about banning ‘Iranians’ from 
coming to Mecca, for the safety of the 
pilgrims”. 5 

The official Saudi response was more 
measured, with prince Mohammed 
bin Naff A1 Saudi, the country’s 
ambassador to the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, stating: “Claims that the 


stampede occurred following road 
closures because of a ministerial event 
or a dignitaries’ convoy are false.” 6 
However, Iran is not the only source 
claiming road closures played a part 
in the tragedy. On September 29 The 
Daily Telegraph quoted Libyan pilgrim 
Ahead Abu Barr as saying: “The police 
had closed all entrances and exits to 
the pilgrims’ camp, leaving only one.” 7 

To add insult to injury, Saudi Arabia’s 
highest-ranking cleric, Abdul Aziz al- 
Sheikh, implied that nothing could have 
been done to prevent the tragedy. He 
told Saudi crown prince Mohammed 
bin Nayef: “As for the things that 
humans cannot control, you are not 
blamed for them. Fate and destiny are 
inevitable.” 8 Unsurprisingly, Iranian 
president Hassan Rowhani disagreed 
and demanded an international enquiry. 

Incompetence 

As I have said, the Islamic republic’s 
allegations about Saudi culpability 
are exaggerated, but there is no 
doubt that Riyadh’s incompetence 
in running the only major annual 
event they host should be exposed 
and condemned. This is not the first 
time that hundreds of Hajj pilgrims 
have died. In 1990 in a stampede in a 
pedestrian tunnel, 1,426 pilgrims lost 
their lives - most of them Malaysians, 
Indonesians and Pakistanis (the Saudi 


authorities encourage groups of each 
nationality to walk together). On top 
of that, incidents in May 1994, April 
1998, March 2001, February 2003, 
February 2004 and January 2006 cost 
the lives of pilgrims - around 3,000 
have perished in the last 20 years. 

Given the Saudi royal family’s 
pride in hosting the event, the direct 
responsibility falls on the crown 
prince himself, who just happens to 
be minister of the interior. It is truly 
incomprehensible why even such 
a bureaucratic dictatorship cannot 
organise a better process, ensuring the 
safety of the pilgrims as they progress 
through the various stages of Hajj. 

Hajj is the fifth ‘pillar’ of Islam - the 
other four being Shahadah (testimony 
to a single god and acceptance of 
Muhammad as his prophet), Salat 
(physical and spiritual worship), Zakat 
(obligatory religious tax), and Sawm 
(fasting during daylight hours in the 
month of Ramadan). According to 
Islamic belief, every Muslim man or 
woman should undertake a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, should they be healthy and 
financially able to do so. The ceremony 
involves wearing a simple white cloth 
( hiram ) - the idea being to strip away 
all distinctions of wealth, class, status 
and culture. Not quite true: in the first 
place, the cost of travel only allows the 
wealthy to attend Hajj, especially when 
it comes to believers from east Asia or 
Africa. 

According to Basharat Peer, an 
Indian journalist who has written on 
Mecca, 

You could be an Arab prince, you 
could be a south Asian construction 
worker, you could be an Afghan 
warlord ... you are all wearing the 
same clothes and you just walk 
through this barren landscape and 
it is miserably hot. But when you 
look a little more carefully what 
you see is that even during the Hajj 
the distinctions of wealth and class 
do not disappear. 9 

The Saudi authorities have helped 
ensure such class distinction by 
overseeing the building of luxury 
hotels, where wealthy Muslims pay 
astronomical sums for rooms with a 
view of the Kaaba - the black stone 
structure in the middle of the Grand 
Mosque. The experience of the 
wealthy pilgrims is very different from 
that of the poorer ones, who suffer in 
the often sweltering heat in camp sites 
or hostels with no air conditioning. 


As with everything else relating 
to Islamic economics, the ownership 
of land and capital are key factors. 
The cost of Hajj might be paid by the 
pilgrims, but the real price is obtained 
from the surplus value of workers, 
whose exploitation allows the Muslim 
shopkeeper or workshop owner to 
undertake the pilgrimage. 

Hajjis from Iran are often 
representatives of the upper layers 
of the petty bourgeoisie and small 
capital, on whose support the regime 
relies. Traditionally, the aristocracy 
and the nouveaux riches (who have 
accumulated huge fortunes under the 
Islamic republic) prefer to spend their 
wealth in holiday resorts in Europe or 
North America, while the less well-off 
middle classes and those who cannot 
afford to travel far would escape up 
Turkey, Dubai or anywhere near Iran’s 
border, where they can take a break free 
from strict Islamic regulation regarding 
dress, alcohol consumption, etc. 

After over 36 years of unpopular 
rule, then, Iran’s Shia clerics can 
only rely a petty-bourgeois minority - 
primarily the bazaaris and shopkeepers, 
the section of the population that tends 
to be obsessed by Hajj. Hence the 
regime’s overzealous response to the 
Mecca tragedy, which can be blamed 
in its entirety on Iran’s arch-enemy, 
Saudi Arabia. 

However, it is a bit like the pot 
calling the kettle black. After all, Iran’s 
Islamic government cannot guarantee 
the health and safety of Iranian 
workers or flight passengers - let alone 
its political prisoners (many of whom 
‘accidentally’ die in the regime’s many 
prisons) • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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